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A large share of the funds raised for a ‘monument 
to P. P. Bliss, and in aid of the orphaned children 
of the saintly singer, came from readers of The 
Sunday Sehool Times, as will be remembered by 
those who were its subscribers four and five years 
ago. To all such, the supplemental report now 
made by Major Whittle, the good colleague of Mr. 
Bliss, will have an added interest. 


Although the trenchant ] pen x of Professor W ilkin- 
son is wielded against perfunctory pulpit work in his 
article on Priest and Preacher, the distinctions he 
points out are also to be fpund in the Sunday-school 
room. There are superintendents who “ officiate” in- 
stead of leading their teachers and scholars; and 
there are teachers who are over their classes, or apart 
from them, instead of being one with those whom 
they would have to be one with the Great Teacher. 
The Professor has a word for all these. 


Just notice the way in which the Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick groups and classifies believers in the Bible story, 
in his new book, The Man Jesus. He says, “The 
doctrine of the New Testament miraculous inspira- 
tion is no longer a doctrine that can be entertained by 
any person who is at the same time honest, thought- 
ful, and intelligent.” Well, even if all that were 
admitted, what barrier would there be to Mr. Chad- 
wick’s entertaining that doctrine? Could a man be 
“honest, thoughtful and intelligent” who would 
make that sweeping assertion concerning Christian 
ministers and Christian laymen generally ? 


In a recent historical essay, Goldwin Smith very 


-} The same writer also notes the fact that & similar 
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ture of the character of Withiniytiat: | “In action 
he was great, but in bearing and forhearing greater.” 


greatness of self-restraint is to be found in the 
character of William of Orange, “ who, through his 
whole career, was the patient and indomitable 
leader of an ill-cemented and fractious coalition, 
while he was unsustained by the splendor of victory 
in the field.” That kind of greatness is worth strug- 
gling to win ; for many can be great in conspicuous 
action, while few can be noble in leaving things un- 
done, when restraint and seeming inaction are the 
plainest duty. From the human standpoint, there is 
a good deal more satisfaction and reputation in tak- 
ing a city than in‘ruling one’s spirit, but the inward 
victory is that which God praises, and which some- 
times gets a reward even in a world in which Julius 
Cwsars and Napoleons succeed in conquering every- 
thing but themselves. 

How hard it is to find good leaders and workers 
in any religious or social undertaking, and how easy 
to diseover a whole cohort of self-appointed critics, 
who are perfectly competent to tell everybody just 
what ought to be done. When good old President 
Dwight put forth his voluminous record of Travels 
in New England, he told how he had found one 
famous college town which appeared to him to be 
inhabited by “men whose wives are the chief support 
of their families, by boarding, washing, mending, 
and other offices of the like nature; the husband in 
the meantime reading newspapers and political 
pamphlets, deciding on the characters and measures 
of an administration, and dictating the policy of his 
country.” We are sadly confident that men of that 
‘sort did not die with President Dwight’s generation, 
and that they are not nowadays confined to college 
towns. If you want to find out just how Mr. Arthur 
ought to make his cabinet ; or the precise reason why 
foreign missions ought to be abandoned as failures ; 
or the proper adjustment of the conflicting interests 
of capital and labor ; or the exact method of start- 
ing an undenominational church for the people, or a 
newspaper to “meet a long-felt want,’—why, you 
know the very men who can tell you all about it. 
But if you are working for a mission school, or a 
struggling church, or a sick widow ?—then, too, your 
task is simplified, because you know what men not to 
call on ; and perhaps you know what wives will help, 
whether you ask them or not. 


* One of the best of American organists has just 
been describing, in a careful paper, the great organs 
of the world: the Freiburg, with its famous vox 
humana stop; the Thomaskirche, on which Bach 
used to play ; the Weingarten, with its six thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six pipes; the Royal Albert 


dear to the Boston heart ; and others not less famous. 
But he sums up by saying that “ the finest church 
organ, in the full sense of the word, that the world 
contains, is in Westminster Abbey. By finest, I 
mean the most devotional in its quality and effect.” 
That is the test which a great organist finally applies 
to the noblest of musical instruments; and it is the 
test which purchasing eommittees should bear in 





neatly presents, in one short sentence, a good pic 


mind. / church organ that is not devotional in its 


Hall, the largest in the world; the Music Hall, so” 
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quality and effet is | Rit better than “ “an in Ghdity 
kist o’ whistles,” as some of the Puritan opponents of 
the instrument used to call it. Without this quality 
its tinkling bell-stop, and illusory vox humana, and 
perfect swell, and pulsating pédal-bass are mere in- 
truders in the temple. The kind of an organ-to be 
proud of is such as called furth Dryden’s exclamation : 
“ What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 
Notes inspiring holy love, 7s 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
Te mend the choirs above.” 


The more that Cincinnati “Ozone” is used by our 
readers, the harder it is for its advertisers to keep 
their reputation from spoiling, even with a dozen 
trial packages in each pocket. An Ohio subscriber 
says: “I find the stuff is worthless.” One from 
Connecticut writes: “I have tested it on several 
kinds of fruits, and on meat, strictly in accordance 
with the directions accompanying the package. I 
am compelled to think it is a humbug and fraud. 
[ tried apples, several times and different kinds, 
which became bleached and soft in a few hours after 
standing—spoiled in taste, and unfit for any purpose. 
if there is merit in it, some other way of using it 
than given in the directions must be resorted to.” 
From Maryland comes a detailed story of a transac- 
tion with the stuff and its dealers, with this conclu- 
sion: “Well, I tried the Ozone as directed, on 
apples, fish, oysters, meat, eggs, etc. The oysters 
spoiled in a few days; the meat ditto; the apples 
are parboiled and rendered insipid in taste, though 
they show no appearance of rot.” We have re- 
funded the amount paid by all disappointed par- 
chasers of this “Ozone” among our subscribers, so 
far as we have been applied to; and we propose 
to continue doing this. Meanwhile a blustering 
letter from The Prentiss Preserving Company with 
its threats of holding us responsible for the damage 
done, by our counsel to readers to let the stuff 
alone, gives us added reason for believing that 
the statements of the Cincinnati parties advertising 
this “Ozone” are quite unworthy of confidence. And 
for this expression of opinion we unhesitatingly hold 
ourselves responsible. 


THE SOUL OF WORK. 


Events do not follow each other with unchanging 
regularity, but right principles of action remain the 
same; and so it is that each generation, or each 
changing period of time, has to make new studies of 
old problems, and to adjust to its own needs those 
vital laws which must sooner or later approve them- 
selves to the minds of men. For instance, thinking 
people are now considering with more than usual 
care the relations between work and principle, be- 
tween art and ethics, between the external form and 
the internal spirit of men’s achievements. 

One of the most important divisions of this ques- 
tion is that of the connection between good morals 
and good literature; and two recent events have 
served to throw fresh light on the subject. The 
present season has seen the first publication, by a 
house considered reputable, of the unfumigated 
poetry of the most notoriously indecent writer of his 








time ; and it has also seen the death of a popular 
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American author whose unswerving maintenance of 
moral principles has subjected him to a great deal 
ef hostile criticism on the part of those who preach 
the gospel of “art for art’s sake,” and see no neces- 
sary connection between literature and righteous- 
ness. Which of the two has followed the better 
course, he who maintains that the most depraved 
imaginings are properly to be written and printed, or 
he who acted always on the theory that his literary 
abilities, great or small, should be governed by 
moral principle and turned toward the betterment of 
his readers ? 

In the first place, it is a very great mistake to sup- 
pose that the chief books of the world have been 
written by men who subordinated the inner purpose 
to the artistic result. It is unfortunately true that 
much of the literature of Greece and Rome, of 
medieval Europe, and even of England down to the 
close of the eighteenth. century, has been disfigured 
by gross improprieties or outright immoralities ; and 
that Shakespeare, or even Milton, cannot wholly 
bear the test of unwatchful reading in the circle of 
those whom we best love. This world of ours has 
net been a perfect world, nor has the progress of 
civilization been swift and unswerving. Books 
reflect the age which produced them; in the Roman 
satirists we see the depths of Latin sin; Chaucer and 
Spenser mark the wholesome advances which had 
come with the changing time ; the dramatists of the 
Restoration show the decline and fall of British 
morals ; and Tennyson and Longfellow illustrate the 
way in which the English civilization of the nine- 
teenth century regards the principles of right living. 
The Canterbury Tales stand below the moral level of 
In Memoriam, just as the works of Ovid stood below 
The Canterbury Tales. Blemishes are blemishes, 
and sins are sins; nor can an old fault be excused 
because of its age. But, after all, the fact remains 
that some authors have stood above the level of their 
times, and have turned their faces toward better 
things ; while others have stood below their fellows, 
and have bent their earnest gaze toward a better 
day, for themselves and their contemporaries. He 
whose purpose is helpful and true is a benefactor to 
his kind, though he live in sad surroundings, and is 
now and then defiled by an evil touch; but he who 
looks down and backward, rather than up and before, 
cannot excuse himself even though he pile up, moun- 
tain high, the sins of his predecessors in earlier and 
evil days, and claim that because they sinned, he 
may copy their vices, and not their general plan and 
purpose. 

Enduring work, whether in literature or in any 
other kind of labor, is work that comes from a direct 
and definite purpose, and a purpose at one with the 
general welfare of man. If its defects and failures 
are those of occasional error and sin, its ultimate 
influence is not destroyed, however it be diminished. 
But if it is born of a wish to be deliberately bad, or 
even if it ignores the canons of right action, it can 
bear within itself no elements of long lasting. We 
believe it to be strictly true that no great book, or 
picture, or statue, or building, or war, or social 
scheme, or work of any kind, has ever retained a 
lasting place in the world’s esteem, without bearing 
clear signs of a right purpose and a definite accep- 
tance of the principles of truth and rectitude. It is 
true, as Keats said in his most famous line, that a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever; but by a thing of 
beauty the world means something in close union 
with the innocence of inanimate nature or the best 
and truest in man. Power may indeed be shown in 
the most nefarious ways, and a poet ora painter may 
bring to his basest work the charms of consummate 
art, but his work does not live unless it is either 
deliberately good, so to speak, or at least not con- 
sciously evil. Purpose and character must ulti- 
mately succeed, and the absence of them leaves room 
for nothing but ultimate failure. “I want to make 
the world better and brighter” says a Milton or a 
Wordsworth ; and succeeding years take nothing 
from their success and achievement. “I wants to 





make your flesh creep,” says a Byron or a Whit- 
man, after the fashion of Dickens’s fat boy in Pick- 
wick ; and though they redouble their ravings or 
“sound their barbaric yawp” louder than ever, the 
world at length refuses to hear. The whole history 
of the world is marked by the noble monuments 
which purposeful character, though poor in intellec- 
tual ability, has been able to build. But human 
progress is strewn with the wrecks of genius un- 
governed by principle, which hag sought to make 
technical and outward success in art a substitute for 
that deep moral conviction which alone can produce 
anything of permanent value. No one can produce 
that which has no relation to his true self; and if 
the inner soul is bad, the outward form. cannot hope 
for a lasting beauty. There is more than a merely 
literary lesson in what Charles Dudley Warner says 
of Irving’s moral quality, which, he says, he cannot 
bring himself “to exclude from a literary estimate, 
even in the face of the current gospel of art for art’s 
sake, There is something that made Scott and 
Irving personally loved by the millions of their 
readers, who had only the dimmest ideas of their 
personality. This was some quality perceived in 
what they wrote. Each one can define it for him- 
self; there it is, and I do not see why it is not as 
integral a part of the authors—an element in the 
estimate of their future position—as what we term 
their intellect, their knowledge, their skill, or their 
art. However you rate it, you cannot account for 
Irving’s influence in the world without it. In his 
tender tribute to Irving, the great-hearted Thackeray, 
who saw as clearly as anybody the place of mere 
literary art in the sum total of life, quoted the dying 


words of Scott to Lockhart,—‘ Be a good man, my 


dear.’ We know well enough that the great author 
of The Newcomes and the great author of The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian recognized the abiding value in 
literature of integrity, sincerity, purity, charity, 
faith.” 

And the soul of work in every line of labor must 
be marked by these five things: integrity, sincerity, 
purity, charity, faith. Such virtues as these must 
always follow in the path of that soul which alone 
can look for immortality of life, or even for perpetuity 
of earthly memory and love. Those of us who be- 
lieve God’s words to be true, can find nowhere in the 
Bible any statement that art for art’s sake is good, 
or that a thing is praiseworthy because it is exter- 
nally beautiful, precious, utter, or intense. Over 
and over again are we told that God’s mode of judg- 
ment is a moral rule, and never are we given to 
understand that mere ability or external achieve- 
ment is the measure of triumph. Work which has 
no soul has no life; work which has a soul—and the 
remark applies to the hod-carrier or. the canal-boy 
as truly as to the architect or the painter—bears with- 
in it the promise of life and of approval both by God, 
who notes all, and by man, whose eyes are not 
always so blind that he cannot mark the difference 
between work that must live, and work that must 
surely die, sooner or later. He must indeed be duli 
who cannot perceive the difference between work 
which has a why and a wherefore, an upright object 
and aim, and that which is merely the result of 
habit, or eccentricity, or willful desire to attract 
attention’to the worker himself. The ancients used 
to think that every tree was possessed by its own 
proper divinity ; and some modern religious theorizers 
have carried to an extreme this or that doctrine of 
types and symbols and inner meanings. But it is 
certain that there is an inward part of work which 
is not less-true or less influential because it is intan- 
gible. Keats wrote of dead poets: 

Bards of passion and of mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth! ... 
And the souls ye left behind you 

Teach us, here, the way to find you, .. . 
Thus ye teach us, every day, 

Wisdom, though fled far away. 


So it is with the doers of any work, small or great ; 
if they have left their souls behind them, in that 











which they have performed, their successors shall 
note the effort and the attainment, shall learn wisdom 
from both, and shall perceive what kind of men the 
workers were, and honor them accordingly. But if 
there be no soul in the work, then, as in the Forsaken 
Garden of which a modern poet writes in an artistic 
but soulless lyric, the roses will bloom for a little 
after the voices of men are hushed, but at length the 
very weeds that grew green on the graves of the 
roses themselves will lie dead. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Among the interested readers of The Sunday School 
Times in Connecticut, is a venerable clergyman who 
might be takén as illustrating the better type of man in 
either the Old Testament or the New. He is both 
patriarch and apostle, a father in Israel and one of the 
“saints.” He is as keen in criticism as he is bright in 
repartee. His eye is one of the helps to accuracy in 
style and to soundness of doctrine in all that appears 
in these pages. The editor writes with a sense that it is 
on him. Here is one of his latest notes: 


I have been very much gratified that one edition of the Re- 
vised New Testament strikes out “8.” (that is, Saint) from the 
title of the Gospels and from the heading of the pages. I hope 
this edition will have a wide circulation. In a brief editorial 
on the first page of The Sunday School Times for a recent week 
I met the suggestive sentence, ‘“ Let every man be fully per- 
sutaded in Ais ‘own mind—on points of duty—is Paul’s injune- 
tion.” If it had read “is Saint Paul’s injunction,” I should 
have been fully persuaded in my own mind to skip the whole 
article, for I had rather lose what you could crowd into so 
small a compass, than have my equanimity visturbed by that 
distasteful prefix “Saint.’”’ Paul rejoiced to be reckoned 
among the “saints,” but he claimed no pre-eminence of saintli- 
ness, It is but yesterday that I met in an article which came 
under my eye, in one sentence “Saint Paul;” going on a few 
sentences, plain “ Paul.’ My first thought was that the author 
changed the expression for the sake of euphony, but on my 
subsequent careful examination of the article in question I con- 
cluded that when the author would speak of the apostle with 
profound respect he prefixed the title ‘Saint,’ but under 
ordinary circumstances he was content to cail him simply 
“Paul.” When I give Paul the title “Saint,” on announcing 
my text, or on other occasions, I shall do it uniformly ; till then 
I shall not do it at all. 


So far as we are concerned, it makes very little differ- 
ence whether a title is on or off in the mention of one 
well known and worthily honored. It is sometimes a 
convenience, in speaking of Matthew, to be a little more 
precise and say “ Father Mathew,” if we would desig- 
nate the apostle of temperance, and ‘Saint Matthew,” 
as indicating the older apostle. Yet no disrespect would 
be intended to the memory of either worthy, in case we 
omitted the prefix; nor should we be influenced by a 
purpose of giving “ flattering titles,” in putting it on. 
The chief thing is to have our meaning clear as to the 
person designated. _ 





A great many questions are asked us, which we would 
gladly answer if we had space for their replies. With 
readers by tens of thousands, we are called on for infor- 
mation to be given in the department of ‘‘ Notes on Open 
Letters,” far, far beyond the possible limits of this depart- 
ment, We have to choose a few points out of many, 
week by week, in view of the interests of all concerned. 
Again, there are questions put to us, which we should 
not attempt to answer if we had the space. Information 
which can be supplied by a dictionary, by a cyclopedia, 
or by almost any commentary, we do not purpose giving 
in these columns. Nor do we propose to attempt show- 
ing how particular Bible statements can be true. We 
haven’t a doubt that every Bible statement is absolutely 
true; but we are not competent to prove the truth of all 
‘these statements ; nor could all our readers comprehend 
the proof if we could give it. There is enough of pre- 
cept and injunction in the Bible, that they and we do 
understand and believe, to occupy all of us profitably 
during the remainder of our natural lives; so we had 
better stick at that, and let the conundrums alone. As 
an illustration of the sort of questions we are disinclined 
to meddle with, we give the following, just received from 
an Indiana correspondent : 

If we are not presuming too much on your time and space, 
we would like to ask for a little information. The remark is 
often made, that the ark cuuld not possibly have held all of 
the animals said in the Bible to have been placed in it, The 
scoffers figure up the dimensions and capacity of it from the 
numbers given in the sixth chapter of Genesis, and allow that the 
same species and kinds of animals that live now were living then ; 
for they say we have no account of God’s creatjng any after 
the six days of his creative work. Besides this, they say that 
the animals would all have died for want of ventilation, as 
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the ark had but one window, the door being sealed up. . We 
have heard that it can be explained fully. 


If any one is going into the doubting business over the 
Bible story of the deluge, the last thing to worry about 
is the size and ventilation of the ark. Whatever animals 
were really saved in the ark, must have got in somehow, 
even if they had to be shrunk for the purpose. And as 
to ventilation, any man who has ridden in a Pullman or 
Wagner sleeping-car, or taught in an average Bible-class 
room, knows-that fresh air is not necessary to preserve 
the life of any animal. But if there is anybody deliber- 
ately keeping out of the Ark of Safety at the present 
time, simply and only on the ground of his inability to 
see how his ancestors were stowed away in the ark and 
kept there without suffocating or overcrowding, he can 
find helps to his “figuring” in various learned works. 
“John Temporarius quoted by Heidegger (Historia 
Sacra, I. p. 338) made a curious calculation, according to 
which the ark would have afforded abundant room for 
all the animals then known, and food for their voyage. 
Tiele also, in his commentary, calculates that there was 
room for 7,000 distinct species. (See Kurtz, I. p. 101.)” 
These calculations we have never found time to revise, 
nor are we likely to, before the millennium, and then no 
one will be on hand who cares for such “ figuring.” 


There is a crumb of comfort, to the average editor, in 
the disclosure of the numerous typographical errors 
which escaped the scrutiny of the careful proof-readers 
of the authorized editions of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament. Ifsuch watchfulness as was exercised 
in that case, could not guard against so frequent errors, 
what wonder is it that mortifying blunders pass the 
necessarily hurried examinations of a daily or weekly 
periodical! The only way by which anything like 
entire accuracy is secured is through repeated reviews 
and revisions, by different eyes and at different times. 
Gradually the typographical errors of the Revision are 
being pointed out and corrected. We recently desig- 
nated a number of the errors which it would be well for 
our readers to note on the margin of their copies; and 
in comment on that list, a northern New York reader 
writes : 

As an admirer of the Revised Version of the New Testament, 
I was naturally greatly interested in a recent article in The 
Sunday School Times upon the errors, typographical and other- 
wise, in that version. There is one, of slight importance 
(except that in such a matter everything has its importance), 
which you have not pointed out. Among the recommendations 
of the American Committee will be found the following refer- 
ence, Ephesians 1:16: For “and which ye shew,” etc. On 
turning to the passage referred to, we find, indeed, that these 
words are in the line opposite which the number of the verse 
(16) stands. But a reference to the Authorized Version shows 


that the sixteenth verse begins with the word “ cease,” follow- 
ing the words referred to in the note. 


Our correspondent is quite correct. The reference 
should read “15” instead of “16.” H he examines the 
pica editions of the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, which are understood to be the standard editions, 
he will see how the mistake occurred. The verse- 
number 16 there stands opposite the line in which the 
preferred change would take effect, and thus, without a 
reference to the Authorized Version, leaves it indefinite 
whether the verse commences with “and which ye shew,” 
etc., or with “cease.” Indeed, had we only this pica 
edition, it would be fair to conclude, from the reference 
number given in the Appendix, that the Revisers in- 
tended to begin verse 16 with “and which ” ete.; for, as 
a general rule, editors of various editions of the Greek 
New Testament, and makers of versions, have taken the 
liberty to alter the verse-divisions slightly, here and 
there, according to their judgment. The Revision Com- 
mittee has done the same thing in the Revised Version, 
as will be seen by looking at 1 John 5:6,7,8. They 
have omitted verse 7 of the Authorized Version, and 
divided verse 6 of the Authorized Version into two; so 
that the last sentence of its verse 6 becomes verse 7 in 
the Revised Version. In this they had a precedent in 
more than one Greek Testament and more than one 
version. It would have doubtless saved some confusion 
if the Revisers had seen fit to insert in the text a small 
division mark, to note the separation point of verses in 
cases otherwise ambiguous, This has been done in many 
editions of the New Testament, both the Greek and 
versions, and proves no hindrance to continuous reading, 
but a great advantage in citation. As things now are, 


every reprint of the Revised Version is liable to repeated 
mistakes, to say nothing of the endless trouble in ordinary 
references to chapter and verse. However, to make the 
best of it, it insures a good deal*f forced comparison of 
the Revised with the Authorized Version. 


THE OLD NEW SONG. 
BY M. K. A, STONE. 


And when the burnt- offering began, the song of the Lord 
began (2 Chron. 29: 27). 


Song of the Lord! begin, 
As once in temple-days, 
Yet now in fuller harmony, 
To our Redeemer’s praise. 
Fulfilled is all the law 
And offering for sin ; 
Through him who did the Father’s will, 
We, too, may enter in. 
To Israel hath come 
Blindness in part as yet, 
Until the Gentile fullness dawn 
Whose sun shall never set. 


Jesus! all thanks to thee, 
That ’tis thy song we raise ; 

No strange beloved e’er could wake 
A blood-bought soul to praise. 


Oh quickly come, dear Lord! 
We will not let thee rest, 

Until thou make Jerusalem 
A praise from east to west ! 


In thy pure sight we lay 
Our whole burnt-offering, 

And pray thee to consume with fire 
Each base and fleshly thing ; 

For only so may we, 
When love her lamb hath-slain, 

With joy take up the Lord’s true song 
That wings to heaven amain : 

The song that hath its birth 
Wherever seZf lies low ; 

Whose blesséd strain for us began 
Through Jesus’ deathly woe. 
” * # * 

' Swell on, swell on, O song, 

In advent anthem sweet, 

Upborne on morning’s waiting wind, 
The psalms of heaven to meet! 

There, in the perfect day, 
More clear, more full, will rise 

This “ song of Moses and the Lamb” 
Than seraph harmonies ; 

For when in death’s deep hush 
Our psalm of life is still, 

Thy glad ‘‘ new song,” O thronéd Lamb, 
Eternity will fill! 

PRIEST AND PREACHER. 

BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, D.D. 


There are priests, and there are preachers. Preachers 
are men that preach. Priests are men that “ officiate.” 
Are you a priest, or are you a preacher? ButI speak to 
my brother in the pew, as well as to my brother in the 
pulpit. How is it, my brother in the pew, is your pastor 
a priest, oris hea preacher? It makes a great difference. 

When I say “priest,” of course, 1 do not mean the 
minister of that body of Christians who cai/ their minis- 
ters priests. These ministers, called priests, divide them- 
selves, like other ministers, into the two classes that I 
here venture to describe as priests and preachers. 

The “ priest” does things for people, that is, instead of 
people. He “performs” “divine service.” He is a 
well-bred man. He dresses decorously. He announces 
hymns properly, that is professionally, with the tone 
heard in the pulpit and heard nowhere else, or, rather, 
produced by no one but the priest, who not seldom learns 
at length to produce this peculiar professional tone 
wherever he goes. The priest reads the Bible in a simi- 
lar tone of solemn difference from anything natural to 
the human voice when the human voice is otherwise 
employed than in doing the priest’s work. He prays as 
if he were delivering a little oration to a distinguished 
public guest—always in the regulation tone. He does 
not preach, he “sermonizes,” that is, he intones a homily 
respectably written by him or for him, no matter which, 
with nothing unsound in it, and nothing to disturb any- 
body’s sensibilities. If he “ gives notices,” he does it in 
a manner not to difference this exercise from the rest of 
the “service.” There is nothing striking about the cycle 
of ceremony from beginning to end, unless it be a striking 
absence of anything striking. The hearer, or spectator, 
feels comfortable on the assurance that everything will 
go on as usual. He need not concern himself to pay 
strict attention. Whenever he perchance rouses to listen, 
it will be the same tone, and the words muffled in that 
will sound the same, He may as well goto sleep. To 
sleep he goes,or, what for the purpose of true listening 
comes to the same thing, he thinks his own thoughts, 





whatever these thoughts may happen te be. The priest 





will be too well-bred to invade his mind with thoughts 
foreign to these. The priest will not invade his ears 
with any sounds to require his heed of them as possibly 
signifying matters of urgent present importance to him. 
At the close of all, the attendant will rise mechanically 
to take the benediction standing, and pass out of the 
house feeling that he has now accomplished one more 
sabbath-day’s journey toward—somewhere or other, he 
does not trouble himself to consider where. He, at all 
events, has behaved himself like a respectable citizen ; and 
he has done it without any conscious effort, un!esz, indeed, 
he has made some exertion not to fall dead asleep lest he 
should snore. 

Now I am not going to say what proportion there is of 
such men in our pulpits. Nor am I going to say what 
proportion there is of men in our pews that like well 
enough to hear such men in our pulpits. My private 
opinion is— But I am not going to publish my private 
opinion, for then the opinion would be no longer private, 
and I could not affect any mystery about it. I will rather 
tell a little story for the truth of which I am able to pro- 
duce excellent vouchers. Two men talk together on 
carboard. They are acquaintances, of the same city, 
casually met. Says Ato B: “So, then, your pastor has 
resigned.” “Yes,” says B, briefly. A pause. “Well,” 
slowly and thoughtfully A resumes, “Iam sorry.. I liked 
your pastor. I used togoto hear him preach—about oncea 
month. Not oftenerthan that. In one sermon he would 
give me enough to think of for a month. I shouldn’t 
like to hear him regularly. He would stir me up too 
much. I don’t like to be stirred up. Now my pastor, 
I can hear him easily. He doesn’t disturb me. I can 
hear him right along without being excited.” B heard A 
say this, and made noreply. But B reported it to me, 
and I made a mental note of it. I thought it was a good 
type of certain hearers of preaching, as, too, his pastor 
was a good type of certain ministers that create such 
hearers. 

Now in whatever proportion such hearers compose the 
average congregation, it is, I believe, undeniable that 
they create a condition under which it costs heavily to 
any man to be a real preacher, and not a mere priest. 

The real preacher is a living voice, for he is a living 
soul, He does not do things for, that is, instead of, peo- 
ple. He does things fo them, with them, in them, throug’ 
them. He deals with souls. He invades consciences. 
He summons wills to unconditional surrender. He is 
not conspicuously well-bred, though he is well-bred. 
Decorum is not his chief “note.” His chief “note” is 
reality, genuineness. His voice is not a tone, it is the 
many-toned organ of thought, ef feeling, of will. He 
tells the number of a hymn as if it was a number, though 
ofahymn. He reads the hymn as if it was a hymn, and 
not an incantation. He reads the Bible as if it was 
human speech, though God speaks in it, and God speaks 
in it all the more for its being human, and then being 
read as such. He prays as if he wanted something of 
one that had it to give. It is petition, not inventory.. 
It has the rising inflection of request, not the mono- 
tone, or the heavy fall, of sonorous declamation. 
He preaches, not “sermonizes.” He does not carry 
one tone, and: that a holy, unreleted tone, throughout 
his entire discourse. If he says a common, every-day 
thing, he says it in a voice of this present world. 
You feel transacted with, as you hear him. The somno- 
rific, far-away tone and manner of “ officiating ” are not 
in him. You areshaken up. You have your ears boxed. 
The man is speaking to you. Hark! he says something. 
He means you. Attendto him. Attend? Why, cer- 
tainly, what else can you do? Those real tones forbid 
everything but attention. This man is a preacher, nota 
priest. 

Brother of the pew, do you know that to be a preacher, 
not a priest, is enormously hard work? And do you 
know that you have yourself some responsibility in the 
matter? If you do not want a priest, do not make your 
pastor one. If vou want a preacher, make your priest 
one. 

, Brother of the pulpit, rouse you! Are you willing to 
be a priest? Bea preacher. God called you to besuch. 
Make your calling sure. , 


THE ILLUSTRATION OF THE LESSON. 
BY THE REV. JAMES A. R. DICKSON. 

We all love pictures. Children love them with all 
their hearts, and grown men are not a whit behind them 
in this, proving the truth of Dryden’s verse : 

“Men are but childzer of a larger growth.” 
This love of pictures veing inherent in the child-nature, 
the leason, as far as possible, should bea picture; shaped 
and fashioned and artistically wrought as much as it can 
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be into a picture ; something that the mental eye can see 
and delight in, and carry away with it; something har- 
moniously beautiful and lovely. 

Although the teacher knows nothing of color, of fore- 
ground, middle distance or background, of foreshorten- 
ing, or the laws of contrast, yet by his own instinctive 
sense of the becoming he may work up his lesson into 
picture very rich and enchanting, one tiat may live in 
the imagination through youth, and through manhood, 
and through old age, into the eternal hereafter. This is 
the true mode of. teaching so far as it can be attained. 
Thomas Carlyle, with deep insight into the nature of 
this fact, says: “ Wouldst thou plant for eternity, then 
plant into the deep infinite faculties of man, his fantasy 
and heart; wouldst thou plant for year and day, then 
plant into his shallow superficial faculties, his self-love 
and arithmetical understanding, what will grow there.” 

How shall this be done? Largely by a thoughtful 
and judicious illustration. As every picture is made 
up of a number of smaller ones disposed under the law 
of some ruling idea, so every mental picture has many 
smaller ones governed in the same way, and these smaller 
ones may be illustrations, bringing out the thought into 
clear outline and with full proportions, so that it stands 
forth to the eye of the understanding attractive and win- 
some and irresistible. This picture-making each teacher 
must do for himself according to his gift. We turn, 
therefore, to the consideration of these questions: How 
shall we get illustrations? How shall we use them? 
How shall we not usethem? The consideration of these 
questions may be helpful to many in the great company 
of Sunday-school teachers on this continent. 


1. How shall we get illustrations? We shall get them 
by honest search for them, and by earnest endeavor to 
make them. Sometimes they will flash upon the mind 
like lightning by the operation of the law of the associa- 
tion of ideas; that is, one thought suggesting another, 
or giving birth analogically to an illustration, usually 
preceded by “like;” but ordinarily they have to be 
sought for, searched out, and gathered. And how many 
wide and rich fields there are for this,—the fields of 
biography, history, science, and art, and the ever-open 
and inexhaustible field of nature. To find the illustra- 
tiens they must be sought for, the mind must be trained 
to recognize them. To do this we often need to read 
between the lines, and to see the deeper meaning that 
lies in facts and experiences. It is only when the mind 
is aroused and is fired by some subject, and therefore 
intensely active, that figures are poured forth profusely ; 
so it is only when the mind is energetic and fully alive 
that it creates comparisons, and sees similitudes, and 
finds illustrations. Read science or biography or history 
with a quickened mind, and every fact isasymbol. And 
in the same mood walk forth into the fields, and there 
shall be found 


“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Emerson speaks thus suggestively of this matter: “The 
first care of a man settling in the country should be to 
open the face of the earth to himself, by a little knowledge 
of nature, or a great deal, if he can, of birds, plants, rocks. 
astronomy ; in short, the art of taking a walk.’”’ There 
are volumes of illustrations ready for use, such as Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Feathers for Arrows, which may meet the 
wants of those pressed for time or without a supply of 
books; but it is a universal experience that what one’s 
own mind has not fashioned and shaped lacks living 
interest, and takes to itself little force, unless there is a 
very cordial appropriation of the matter that is prepared 
for use. That appropriation ‘may penetrate it with the 
spiritual magnetism of the soul, ard make it really one’s 
own. 

But illustrations are not only got by search, they may 
also be made. It is well to employ the imagination one 
has in working out an illustration, in building upa mental 
image that may body forth a truth. At first it may be 
imperfect in outline and rough in finish, but every well- 
directed effort will cultivate this important faculty. We 
thoroughly agree with Dr. Joseph Parker, that a good 
deal can be done to improve the metaphorical faculty, 
and that in the line of his advice: “ Insist upon your 
mind giving you something in the way of illustration 
Look for figures; work for them; take them in their 
rudest outline, and improve them.” 

The best master any one can have in this line of effort 
is the Master himself. Read the Gospels, and observe 
closely how he works out his illustrations from the most 
common material. How simple and forcible and beauti- 
ful they are! They are so true; they have an imperish- 
able splendor. At a great distance from the Master, 
Jeremy Taylor may be studied with this end in view, in 








his Holy Living and Holy Dying, and Latimer in his 
Select Sermons. When illustrations are found or made, 
keep them, treasure them up in note-books. Mr. Spur- 
geon says: “ Whenever I have been permitted sufficient 
respite from my ministerial duties to enjoy a lengthened 
tour, or even a short excursion, I have been in the habit 
of carrying with me a small note-book, in which I have 
jotted down any illustrations which have occurred to mé 
by the way.” Dr. James Hamilton, in his Life of Bishop 
Hall, whose quaint and wise sayings have long been 
admired and quoted, says: “ Many of his most striking 
and original remarks are the result of sagacious noting, 
and dexterously applying what passes before the eyes of 
other men too often to appear uncommon; that is, to 
appear in any way remarkable.” 

2. How shall we use them? (1.) To lighten up dark 
places. What is self-evident needs no illustration, Who 
would expect light even from an electric lamp when the 
sun was shining in a cloudless sky? The illustration is 
used only to explain, to make clear and easy of appre- 
hension what is difficult to see and take up. It need 
hardly be said, that there must always be something to 
illustrate. Without that, the illustration has no force. 
It is a distraction, a piece of unreason in a teacher. 
(2.) Jo fix truth in the mind. A plain statemént of im- 
portant doctrine may not be very rememberable: and a 
story, a picture before the mind, may bear into the mem- 
ory all its precious teaching, and fix it there. This serves 
as a recapitulation, and often effictually preserves the 
truth, just as the amber preserves the bit of moss, or the 
quartz rock the frond of fern. (3) To adorn and make 
attractive the subject on hand. Then the illustration is 
like the bloom on the peach, or the perfume-laden blos- 
som on the rose-tree. They are not merely attached, 
they are part of the tree, full of its life, and bearing to 
the eye its most beautiful expression. They are native 
to it. So must the illustration be in its adorning quality. 
Otherwise it is an unsightly appendage, a dark blot 
rather than a delightful beauty. (4.) 7 gather up truth, 
and tié it into one rich statement. As buildings are often 
crowned by handsome ornaments that complete their 
fine appearance, so illustrations may be used in teaching 
to crown and complete the lesson. Suppose the theme 
of the lesson has been, “The importance of immediate 
decision for Christ:” then the story of the sibyl who 
came to Tarquin, king of Rome, with the leaves of 
destiny, may fitly gather up its teachings and apply 
them. Or suppose the subject has been “God's patience 
with the sinful,” this may be enforced by way of contrast 
by the fine rabbinical story with which Jeremy Taylor 
closes his treatise on the Liberty of Prophesying, ef 
Abraham and the thankless stranger. 

8. How shall we not use them? (1.) Overmuch. Too 
many illustrations cover up the subject from sight, and 
defeat the object in view. Instead of enforcing it, they 
enfeeble it. They become the principal thitg, rather 
than the lesson ; and through their multiplicity they only 
distract the mind, and do not solidly inform it or move it 
toward any specificend. (2) Away from the subject. Every 
story or illustrative quotation looks in some particular 
direction. It points somewhere. It has a lesson to 
teach in a striking way. In using it, respect must be had 
to that. It must lead the mind in the same direction as 
the subject on hand. It must speak it out more clearl¥ 
and impressively ; if not, then i i/lustrates away from the 
subject, And as it does so it is an evil—a destructive 
agency. (3.) With false localization. Every illustration 
should be truthfully used. Sometimes illustrations are 
localized in an immediate neighborhood, where they never 
happened. This is a mischievous falsehood. Sometimes 
they are given as from the speaker’s own knowledge, to 
whom they are as foreign as unknown regions and things. 
This, too, is a great evil, and should ever be eschewed. 
Every story and Mlustratipn should be honestly used and 
accredited to whoever is its author. 

By the kind of illustration indicated here, the lesson 
will be one harmonious whole, consistent, complete, 
beautiful, impressive, rememberable ; for, as Keats sings: 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases : it will never 
Pass into nothingness.” ' 


THE CHILDREN’S TRIBUTE TO P. P. BLISS. 
BY MAJOR D. W. WHITTLE. 

I desire through your columns to supplement the 
report made four years ago as to the fund contributed 
for the Bliss children and for the Bliss Monument by the 
Sunday-schools of this country and England, in response 
to Mr. Moody’s appeal, part of which was received 
through your office. 

Since July, 1877, when the monument ‘at Rome, 





its erection settled, various small sums have been 
received from time to time by the committee, which 
amounted in the aggregate this summer to $157, No 
remittances having been received for some months, the 
committee decided that probably all collections have 
now been remitted, and appropriated this amount for the 
purchase of a musical instrument, much desired by the 
foster-mother of the boys, their aunt, Mrs, Ellsworth, 
to assist in ‘instructing them in music, for which they 
both evince aptitude and love. A check for this $157 
was therefore sent to Mesers. John Church & Co., Mr. 
Bliss’s publishers, with the suggestion that some further 
donations might be secured by them,—or, as good an 
instrument as the money would obtain forwarded. To 
this I have received the following reply : 
CINCINNATI, December 8, 1881. 

DEAR MR. WHITTLE :—We decided that we would not ask 
any one else to join in this gift to the boys, and as we wanted 
them to have the best, we have this day ordered Chickering 
Sons to ship to Mrs. Ellsworth an upright piano, style ten 
(10) for them. Hoping this will meet with your approval, and 
assuring you that we are glad to have the opportunity to help 
start them right on their road to musical success, we are, with 
sincere regards, very truly yours, JoHN CHurcH & Co. 

I am sure that the Sunday-school children will be glad 
to know that this beautiful Christmas gift will be asso- 
ciated with the generous offerings so kindly made by them 
four years ago, and, reaching these orphan boys upon the 
fifth anniversary of the death of their father and mother, 
will ever be a treasured memorial by them of the father 
whose service of song and devotion to Christ inspired 
the children of America to make the gift, and of the 
dear friends whose loving hearts prompted them in the 
bountiful offerings so freely and gracefully presented. In 
the name of the children, and on their behalf, I thank 
all friends for their kindness and interest, and send the 
Christmas greetings of the boys. 

I have this day forwarded to Mrs. Ellsworth a copy of 
Gospel Hymns, No. 4, and have asked that the first 
hymn the boys sing on Christmas morning with their 
new piano, as they thank Jesus for it, be No. 89, “‘ The 
Sweet Story of Old,” a favorite of their father’s, and one 
he often sung. I would commend it to all the children, 
and pray that they may be gathered among “ the washed 
and forgiven.” 

Mr. Bliss’s children are Paul, ten years, and George, 
eight years old, upon their next birthdays. They are 
fine, healthy, bright, fun-loving, happy boys; both with 
a good deal of their father’s joyful temperament, and both, 
we believe, already loving their father’s Saviour, and, if 
spared, destined for his service. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE STORY OF THREE WORDS. 
BY F. B. STANFORD. 

It was about nine o’clock at night, and the moon had just 
come up,—full, bright, and beautiful. The broad river 
before the little village of Idlevale lay in a shimmer, and 
the tall pines on the opposite hills looked like a great 
army of giants viewing the white cottages clustered here 
and there on the margin of the green plain below. Most 
of the lights in the houses had been put out, and the 
village was quiet, except on the small wharf that reached 
out to the deep water of the river. Here everything 
was astir; boys were hurrying to and fro, talking to one 
another animatedly ; there was also the flutter and flap- 
ing of a sail on a boat fastened at the end of the wharf; 
and it was evident that preparation was being made tor 
a voyage. 

“The tide is nearly ready to turn,” somebody shouted. 

“ Let’s hurry up then, and be ready to start as soon as 
it does,” three or four called out at the same time. 

“It’s going to be the jolliest night there’s been in a 
year,” said one named Joe Bartlett. “The moon will 
make it as light as day all the way down the river.” 

‘And there’s breeze enough to carry the gundalow a 
good ways before morning, too,’ added Willard Pembroke, 
a big boy who stood near, coiling a long rope. 

Counting all, there were seven boys and one man bus- 
tling about either on the wharf or on board the boat 
called a gundalow. Some were packing away in the 
cabin the fishing-lines, old clothes, and food they had 
brought; others were helping Uncle Billy, the friend of 
them all, get the craft ready to set sail. They were, in 
fact, bent on a voyage down to the sea, about twenty-five 
miles off; and they expected to bring back a cargo of 
fish. The undertaking had been talked over fer a month; 
and as soon as Uncle Billy agreed to go with them, 
Mr. Pembroke, Willard’s father, had consented to let 
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them have the gundalow, and permission had been ob- 
tained from their parents to set out on the venture. 

A gundalow is a very wide, flat-bottomed honse-boat 
used to live in by the men who bring rafts of logs to the 
saw-mills frona the lakes at the sources of the large rivers 
in Maine. This one was painted brown, had eight 
bunks, a large cook-stove, a closet full of blue crockery, 
a big square sail, a huge rudder, coils of rope and oars 
on the roof, and a trim yawl-boat caught at the stern by 
a short “painter.” Altogether, it was a capital craft of 
the kind; and as soon as the cook’s cupboard was sup- 
plied with a generous quantity of eatables, thesail mended, 
and everything in general made ready, Uncle Billy said 
the boat was as snug and tight as a man-of-war. 

The boys then elected Willard Pembroke Uncle Billy’s 
first mate, the ropes were cast off, and they started. All 


‘ were in the best humor, and everything would have 


continued to pass pleasantly had not Willard’s bad tem- 
per upset the good feeling. For one reason or another 
he did not like his cousin, Joe Barilett, and would have 
preferred that he had remained at home. So the first 
chance that occurred he quarreled with him. That is 
the way it came about that heat least has always remem- 
bered the cruise in the gundalow very distinctly. Three 
words which he uttered in a passion, are what he would 
think of first, if he were to tell the story of the trip him- 
self. Turning fiercely, he looked Joein the face, and said, 
“T hate you,” little dreaming that before a week had 
passed he would give anything to recall the . 

Joe was semsitive, and wished he had not”come. If 
some one would take him ashore in the yawl, he would 
walk back, he said. But no one would do that, of course. 
Uncle Billy said that they mustn’t quarrel on hisship; and, 
collecting them all around him, he began to tell a story 
about a voyage he had once made to California. 

“The crew was always quarreling, you see,” he began, 
“and we didn’t nohow get the good of things as we 
might if every.body ’d been sort of pleasant. SoI says 
to myself, that wherever I happen to be hereafter, I’!] just 
kinder make it my business to keep my temper. When 
a man or bay loses his temper, you know, somebody ‘else 
is pretty sure to lose his, too, and afore you know it— 
why, you can’t tell what ’ll happen.” 

As they sailed down the moonlit river, Uncle Billy 
went on to tell about the long voyage the ship had around 
Cape Horn to the Pacific Ocean, and most of the boys 
soon became so interested they forgot that anything dis- 
agreeable had occurred. Line moonlight; the quiet, broken 
only by the gentle ripple of the sparkling water at the 
boat’s sides ; and the paroramic beauty of the woods and 
shores they were gliding past,—threw a delightful spell over 
the night. After three or four hours, however, some oi 
them became sleepy, and then they all drew lots to decide 
who should remain awake with Uncle Billy to manage 
the gundalow until morning. Joe Bartlett, it happened, 
was among those who drew long lots, and went to bed. 
So he and Willard did not have any occasion to quarrel 
again for the present. He lay awake some time in one 
of the top bunks of the cabin, thinking it over. He had 
been expecting to have a good time, and felt hurt and 
vexed. Willard was always teasing and annoying him 
one way or another, and he had to bear it, for Willard 
was large ahd strong, and could master him easily. Since 
his parents died, and he went to live at Willard’s, he had 
had a pretty hard time, he thought. Somebody was 
always telling him to do this or do that; and no one ever 
seemed to think that he had any feelings. 

But by and by Joe fell asleep in spite of his troubles, 
and his mind drifted off in a web of dreams. He be- 
lieved he was sitting on a whale’s back out in mid ocean, 
pulling up, with a rope codfish that were a yard long. It 
was the jolliest fun he had ever had in his life, and he 
was somewhat surprised When everything around him 
suddenly vanished, and he found that it was daylight. 
Uncle Billy was rattling the blue crockery at a great 
rate, preparing breakfast, a fire was crackling in the 
stove, the sunshine fell aslant the floor, the morning air 
was crisp and invigorating,—it was capital, and he 
sprang out of bed in the best spirits. 

Everybody aboard the gundalow, in fact, felt pretty 
good that first morning of the voyage, though Willard 
was silly enough to be particular not to speak to or 
notice Joe in any way. When Joe sat down to break- 
fast he took a seat, as far away from him as he could, 
and in various other ways acted ugly. But Uncle 
Billy’s breakfast was so appetizing, and everything out- 
door was so pleasant, that these disagreeable mancu- 
vres did not have much effect on any one. 

“Tt’s just glorious,” said one of the best-natured boys 
among them, Philip Hayden. “I'd like to take my 
breakfast every morning on the old gundalow while 
she’s going two-forty,” 


“So would I,” chimed in two or three others. 

“At this rate we'll be at the mouth of the river by 
night,—won’t we, Uncle Billy?” asked a boy named Tom 
Wilson. 

“Aye, lad; if the breeze holds out,” said Uncle Billy, 
“we'll have a whiff of the sea by sunset,” 

They took turns steering and tending the sail all the 
forenoon. And the gundalow seemed to like the sport 
as much as any of them, for it acted as though it were 
fall of vim and spirit. Past farm-houses, saw-mills, 
in-coming vessels, big trees on the banks, telegraph poles, 
people waving handkerchiefs, and everything, it scudded, 
flopping the water with its broad prow noisily. During 
the afternoon, though, the wind lulled some, and progress 
was considerably slower. The boys then got into the 
yawl-boat and rowed ahead awhile, singing heartily as 
they tugged at the oars. 

Altogether the day was a good one to remember, and 
not likely to be forgotten. About dark they came in 
full view of the open sea, rushing, foaming, and dashing 
high along the ragged crags and headlands at the mouth 
of the river, and after steering into a small inlet in the 
neighborhood of a tumble-down old fort, Uncle Billy 
ordered the sail furled, the anchors cast, and everything 
made fast for the night. 

Everything that happened from that time on until 
they set sail for home at the end of the week is not recol- 
lected now. During the first two or three days they had 
very good luck fishing, but afterwards the fish were few 
and far between. They spent much of the time rambling 
along the headlands, or climbing among the rocks 
searching for shells. They visited the old fort also fre- 
quently, and a light-house on a distant promontory. It 
would bave been a happy week if Willard had not been 
in an ill humor all the time. Nothing suited him from 
the first. Either the day was too sunshiny and the fish 
wouldn’t bite, or else it was too gloomy when cloudy, and 
stupid fun wandering around watching the breakers. 
He wouldn’t permit Joe to go anywhere with the other 
boys when he himself accompanied them, nor would he 
allow them to take as much notice of him as they desired 
to do, 

“TI will never go anywhere with him again,” Tom 
Wilson said, in a low tone, to three or four of the boys. 

“Nor I either,” said Philip Hayden. “ He wants to 
bully Joe and everybody because he happens to be the 
biggest among us, and his father owns the gundalow.” 

They were not aware that Willard heard them ; but he 
did, and he became immediately more sullen and sulky 
than he had been at all. He would go off and leave 
them to go home without him, he determined, in his ugly 
mood. A fishing-sloop from Idlevale lay at anchor a 
half-mile away, and he would go over to it and get the 
men, whom he knew, to let him go home with them. 

But this freak, it turned out in the end, was a very 
unfortunate one for Willard. Instead of spiting any one, 
it came near being the last of him and alli his disagree- 
able doings. A storm had been ‘brewing all day, and 
the old fisherman whom he hired to carry him aboard 
the sloop had hardly got back to land when it broke 
over the ocean with fury. Uncle Billy drew the gunda- 
low into the most secure shelter he could find, anchored 
it as fast as possible, and then they all went up to an old 
sailor’s house near the fort to pass the night. And what 
anight it was! It came on before long “as dark as 
pitch,” the rain beat the roof and windows as though it 
meant to find an entrance somehow, and the wind threat- 
ened every moment to whisk the chimney and every- 
thing else away. But neither the old sailor nor Uncle 
Billy seemed to mind the confusion much. Seated in 
the glow of a comfortable open fire, they told stories 
about their adventures at sea, and talked about ship- 
wrecks and wonderful things for several hours. At last, 
however, the old sailor suggested that the boys should 
make up a big bed on the floor with some quilts and 
other bed-clothes which he provided, and try to go to 
sleep. This they did; but it was not easy to fall asleep 
while there was so much noise out-door. Joe dozed now 
and then, and so did the others; yet most of the time 
until after midnight they lay awake whispering to one 
another, watching the fire, and laughing at Uncle Billy’s 
snoring, which was louder occasionally than all the rest 
of the racket. Finally, it seemed to be growing calmer, 
the wind did not blow so hard, and the rain was lighter. 
Joe was almost asleep when he believed he heard above 
the subdued noise a quick, sharp report like that of 
a gun. He raised himself on his elbow, listened a 
moment or two, and heard it again. 

“ Phil! Tom!” he whispered, jumping up. 

“What's the matter?” both asked, waking suddenly. 

“Somebody’s firing a gun. It must be out on the 
sloop where Will is, and I guess something’s happened.” 





In a few minutes there came another report, elear and 
distinct ae §f blown to them by the wind, and Joe awoke 
Uncle Billy. 

What happened next nobody remembered afterwards 
very well, for they were all rather confused. Hastening 
out on the bluff in front gf the house, they soon saw a 
bright flash cut the darkness off on the water, and they 
knew somebody was in trouble. The old sailor said it 
would be a dangerous undertaking to go out to them 
while the waves were dashing about the way they were. 
All they could do for the present was to build a big fire 
and let them know where the land was. Sothe boys ran 
to the house and brought back a pile of driftwood which 
was soon ablaze. But this did not satisfy Joe. He was 
thinking of Willard’s mother, and how she would feel if 
she knew that Willard was in danger. Seeing Uncle 
Billy start off in the direction of the gundalow, he made 
haste to follow him and beg him to venture out in the 
yawl. 

“Perhaps it will be too late in the morning, Uncle 
Billy,” he said. 

“ But, lad, the yawl would capsize afore it was out of 
the cove,” the old man answered. 

Joe thought differently; and before they reached the 
shore where the boats were moored, he took a desperate 
resolve. Willard was his cousin; they had_ played 
together ever since he could remember; he would not 
stand on the shore and let him drown. Running down 
the bank, he waded into the water, sprang into the yawl, 
and began to unfasten it. 

“Hey, lad! What you ’bout?” called Uncle Billy, 
following him. “ You’ve lost your wits.” 

Joe shook off his grasp, finished untying the rope, und 
in another moment the yaw! darted away on the top of a 
receding wave—carrying them swiftly into the black 
distance, and out on the angry water. 

The old sailor and the boys tending the fire soon missed 
them, and wondered where they had gone. An hour 
passed, and then another, but they did not return. Philip 
Hayden, however, discovered at last that the yawl was 
missing also, and then they looked at one another 
frightenedly and guessed the truth. 

“Pile up the fire, boys,” shouted the old sailor. 
“Make it just as bright as you can. They must not lose 
their way.” 

Shrouded in the darkness and struggling with the 
oars far off, Uncle Billy and Joe could see them hurry- 
ing hither and thither in the broad glare of the flames 
like phantoms; and aboard the sloop, tossing to and fro 
across a rock, Willard also could see them. He had 
watched them a long while; and he had hoped and 
prayed that some of them would come to him. After 
firing the gun several’ times, the three men on the sloop 
had started to swim to the shore, and left him to sink 
with the wreck. It would not hold together long; and 
then— it was awful! The water would strangle him, 
and he would know that he was dying; his body would 
be swept out to sea; he would never go home again. 
He would give all the world if he had not left the gun- 
dalow, if he had not acted so ugly and foolish! But the 
sloop. continued to sink deeper and deeper; the light on 
her bow would go out in a moment; he could feel the 
water paralyzing him. Help! help! he was dying at — 

“ Steady, lad, steady ; bring her up close,” said Uncle 
Billy ;- *‘ we’re here at last.” 

“ His heart is still beating, said Joe, sobbing with joy. 
“ Lift him up easy.” 

“ Aye, we'll lay him here in the stern. The morning 
is breaking now, lad, and we can make for the shore 
shortly.” 

Willard heard them vaguely. One of them was Joe, 
‘he believed,—Joe, his cousin. He had told him he hated 
him. God help him! He had never known before how 
ugly and mean he was! He wished he could speak, cry 
out and ask his forgiveness; but somehow he could not 
not wake up, everything was slipping away from him. 

When he recovered consciousness again, he was lying 
in one of the bunks in the gundalow. It seemed as 
though he had been dead and come back to life. The sun- 
shine flooded the cabin, and they were all standing near 
fim. 

“ Well, lad, we’re taking you home again,” said Uncle 
Billy, in answer to his look of wonder. 

“ Yes,” he said, propping himself with one elbow and 
listening, a little bewildered, to the flapping sail and the 
water gurgling under the boat’s bottom. “ Where is 
Joe?” 

“ Here, Will,—here I am,” Joe answered, going to the 
bunk. 

Willard put his arm about his neck, dropped his head 
cloce to his, and burst into tears. He had said in three 
words what it might take him a lifetime to forget, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1882. | 


1, The Beginning of the Gospel .......ccceens-cnceeennceessneee Mark 1:1-13 
2 Jemns IN GalG®....ccccccccsccocccccocscccccosccccsccccocsces Mark 1: 14-28 
Be POO CW THOM 60... cn cccceccscecccccccsicccccccce Mark 1: 29-45 
4, Power tO FOrGQive 2 -ccsicccccocccccocccccccssecccosces: cvcces Mark 2: 1-17 
5. The Pharisee Answered .... ........ccccccccccceeee- Mark 2: 18-28; 3: 1-5 
6, Christ and His Disciples. .... cccccc....c.ccccccccccvcccccsse- Mark 3: 6-19 
7. Christ's Foes and Friends .............0..ccscseccescccssoes Mark 3: 20-35 
& Parable of theSower ss enenees onoqoueiascugnhsangceouantl Mark 4: 1-20 
9. The Growth of the Kingdom ...... .......-+-.--- bbe caches Mark 4: 21-34 
10. Christ Stilling the Tempest...............--+..-..-0eeseee- Mark 4: 35-41 
ll, Power over Evil Spirits... 2. 12. 202 ---0cnnesscnneneceeete Mark 5: 1-20 
12. Power over Disease and Death .............---.2000s0--++- Mark 5: 21-43 


13. Review. 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, JANUARY 15, 1882. 
litle: POWER TO HEAL. 


GOLDEN TEXT: I aM THK LORD THAT HEALETH THEE.— Exod, 
15 : 26, 
Lesson Topic: There is no Physician like Jesus, 
1. His Work of Curing, v. 29-34. 


Outline: J 2. His Way of Preparing, v. 35-38. 
( 3. His Power of Cleansing, v. 39-45. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Jan. 9: Mark 1: 29-45. There is no physician like 
Jesus, 

Tuesday, Jan. 10: 2 Kings 5: 1-14. Curing of disease. 
Wednesday, Jan, 11: Matt. 9: 1-8. Curing and forgiving. 
Thursday, Jan, 12: 2 Kings 20:1-7,. Healing a Jewish king. 
Friday, Jan. 13: Matt, 15: 21-28. Healing a Gentile child. 
Saturday, Jan. 14: John 5: 1-16, The cleansing word. 
Sunday, Jan. 15: Matt. 9: 20-31. The cleansing touch, 


LESSON ‘TEXT. 
{Mark 1: 29-45.] 


29. And forthwith, when they were come out of the syna- 
gogue, they entered into the house of Simon and Andrew, with 
James and John. 

30. But Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever; and anon 
they tell him of her, 

$1. And he came and took her by the hand, and lifted her 
up; and immediately the fever left her, and she ministered 
unto them. 

$2. And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto 
him all that were diseased, and them that were possessed with 
devils. 

33. And all the city was gathered together at the door, 

34. And he healed many that were sick of divers diseases, 
and cast out many devils ; and suffered not the devils to speak, 
because they knew him. 

35. And in the morning, rising up a great while before day, 
he went out, and departed into a solitary place, and there 
prayed. 

36. And Simon and they that were with him followed after 
him, 

87. And when they had found him, they said unto him, Al] 
men seek for thee. > 

38. And he said unto them, Let us go into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also: for therefore came I forth. 

39. And he preached in their synagogues throughout all 
Galilee, and cast out devils. 

40, And there came a leper to him, beseeching him, and 
kneeling down to him, and saying unto him, If thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean. 

41. And Jesus, moved with compassion, put forth Ais hand, 
and touched him, and saith unto him, I will: be thou clean. 

42. And as soon as he had spoken, immediately the leprosy 
departed from him, and he was cleansed. 

43. And he straitly charged him, and forthwith sent him 
away ; 

44, And saith unto him, See thou say nothing to any man: 


' but go thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer for thy 


cleansing those things which Moses commanded, for a testi- 
mony unto them. 

45. But he went out and began to publish i¢ much, and to 
blaze abroad the matter, insomuch that Jesus could no more 
openly enter into the city, but was without in desert places: 
and they came to him from every quarter. 


(REVISED TEXT.) 


29 ~=And straightway, ! when they were come out of the syna- 

gogue, they came into the house of Simon and Andrew, 
30 with James and John. Now Simon’s wife’s mother lay 
31 sick of a fever; and straightway they tell him of her: and 
he came and took her by the hand, and raised her up; and 
the fever left her, and she ministered unto them, 

And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto 
him all that were sick, and them that were * possessed 
33 with devils. And all the city was gathered together at the 
34 door. And he healed many that were sick with divers dis- 

eases, and cast out many *devils; and he suffered not the 
‘devils to speak, because they knew him‘. 
35 And in the morning, a great while before day, he rose up 
and went out, and departed into a desert place, and there 
36 prayed. And Simon and they that were with him followed 


1 Some ancient authorities read when he was come out of the synagogue, 
came &c. r, a i . Gr. d 4 Many ancient authori- 
ties add to be Christ, See Luke 4: 41, 
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37 after him; and they found him, and say unto him, All are 
38 seeking thee. And he saith unto them, Let us go elsewhere 
into the next towns, that I may preach there also; for to this 
39 end came I forth. And he. went into their synagogues 
throughout all Galilee, preaching and casting out ! devils. 
40 And there cometh to him a leper, beseeching him, *and 
kneeling down to him, and saying unto him, Ifthou wilt, thou 
41 canst make me clean. And being moved with compassion, 
he stretched forth his hand, and touched him, and saith 
42 unto him, I will: bethou made clean. And straightway the 
43 leprosy departed from him, and he was made clean. And 
44 he * strictly charged him, and straightway sent him out, and 
saith unto him, See thou say nothing to any man: but go 
thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleans- 
ing the things which Moses commanded, for a testimony 
45 unto them. But he went out, and began to publish it much, 
and to spread abroad the ‘matter, insomuch that 6 Jesus 
could no more openly enter into °a city, but was without in 
desert places : and they came to him from every quarter. 


— 





1Gr,. demons. 2Some ancient authorities omit and kneeling down to 
him, 30Or, sternly. 4Gr. word, 5Gr. he. 60Or, the city. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Mark 1: 30. They tell him of her.——Therefore his sisters 
sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is 
sick. John 11: 3.——Is any sick among you? let him call 
for the elders of the church, and let them pray over him; 


. and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up. Jas. 5: 14, 15. 


V. 35. In the morning ... and there prayed.—My voice 
shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord: in the morning will 
I direct my prayer unto thee, and will look up. Psa. 5 : 3—— 
For my love they are my adversaries ; but I give myself unto 
prayer. Psa. 109: 4.——When he had sent them away [after 
he had taken leave of them, Revised Version], he departed 
into a mountain to pray. Mark 6: 46.——He came out, and 
went, as he was wont, to the mount of Olives ; and his disciples 
also followed him. . . . And he was withdrawn [parted, Revised 
Version] from them about a stone’s cast, and kneeled down, and 
prayed. Luke 22: 39, 41.——Praying always [at all seasons, 
Revised Version] with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit. 
Eph. 6: 18.——Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus. Phil. 2: 5.——Let us therefore come boldly 
{draw near with boldness, Revised Version] unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain [receive, Revised Version] mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need. Heb. 4: 16.——Who 
in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save him from death, and was heard in that he feared 
[for his godly fear, Revised Version], Heb. 5:7. 

V. 37. All men seek for thee.——Rabbi, he that was with thee 
beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, behold, the 
same baptizeth, and all men come to him. John 3: 26,—— 
What do we? for this man doeth many miracles. If we let 
him thus alone, all men will believe on him. John 11: 47, 48, 
——Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? behold, the world is 
gone after him. John 12: 19. 


V. 38. Therefore came I forth__—The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound. Isa. 61: 1.—— 
Wist ye not that I nfust be about my Father’s business? [in 
my Father’s house, Revised Version.) Luke 2: 49.——I must 
work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work. John 9: 4.——I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world: again I leave 
the world, and go to the Father. John 16: 28.——I have 
glorified thee on the earth : I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do... . For I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me; and they have received them, and have 
knewn surely that I came out from thee, and they have believed 
that thou didst send me. John 17: 4, 8, 


V. 40, A leper.——Behold, Miriam became leprous, white as 
snow: and Aaron looked upon Miriam, and, behold, she was 
leprous. Num, 12: 10.——There were four leprous men at the 
entering in of the gate: and they said one to another, Why sit 
we here until we die? 2 Kings 7: 3.——And the Lord smote 
the king, so that he was a leper unto the day of his death, and 
dwelt in a several house. 2 Kings 15: 5. 


Jf thou wilt——Is anything too hard for the Lord? Gen. 
18: 14.——Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that this man 
doth send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy? 2 Kings 
5:7. 

V. 41. Moved with compassion.—Jesus, when he came out, 
saw much people, and was moved with compassion toward 
them, because they were as sheep not having a shepherd. 
Mark 6: 34.——-And when the Lord saw her, he had compas- 
sion on her, and said unto her, Weep not. Luke7: 13. We 
have not a high priest who cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin. Heb. 4: 15. 


I will: be thow clean.——And God said, Let there be light : 
and there was light. Gen. 1: 3.——For he spake, and it was 
done; he commanded, and it stood fast. Psa, 33: 9. 


V. 44. Offer for thy cleansing.—This shall be the law of 
the leper in the day of his cleansing: . . . Then shall the 
priest command to take for him that is to be cleansed two birds 
alive and clean, and cedar wood, and scarlet, and hyssop. . . , 
And on the eighth day he shall take two he lambs without 








blemish, and one ewe lamb of the first year without blemish, 
and three tenth deals of fine flour, a meat offering, mingled 
with oil, and one log of oil. . . . And the priest shall offer the 
burnt offering and the meat offering upon the altar: and the 
priest shall make an atonement for him, end he shall be clean. 
And if he be poor, and cannot get so much ; then he shall take 
one lamb for a trespass offering to be waved, to make an atone- 
ment for him, and one tenth deal of fine flour mingled with 
oil for a meat offering, and a log of oil, and two turtledoves or 
two young pigeons, such as he is able to get ; and the one shall 
be a sin offering, and the other a burnt offering. .Lev. 14: 
2, 4, 10, 20-22. 

V.45. Began to publish it much.——I will meditate also of 
all thy work, and talk of thy doings. Psa. 77: 12——But 
they, when they were departed, spread abroad his fame in all 
that country. Matt. 9: 31. So much the raore went there a 
fame abroad of him. Luke 5: 15, 





~. LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

This lesson follows close upon the last. No incident be- 
tween the two is recorded in any one of the Gospels. 

The lesson opens in Capernaum, in the autumn of A. D. 
28, as most think ; or, according to others, in the spring of the 
same year. Atall events, the time falls between the first and 
second passovers of Jesus’ public ministry. From verse 39 
onward, the place is somewhere on what is commonly called 
Jesus’ first circuit in Galilee. 

The disciples with whom he went through Galilee this 
time are not yet the chosentwelve. Some of them were there, 
as Peter and those that were with him; but the twelve were 
not chos@® till after thenext passover. The disciples now on 
the road are his friends and followers, and others who are 
learning of him. 

The home of Simon and Andrew was in Bethsaida, as we 
know from John, but the present lesson shows that they were 
now dwelling in Capernaum ;—that is, until they left all to 
follow Jesus. But Simon is not yet surnamed Peter. That 
event did not occur for nearly two years yet. 

Nor is Jesus’ teaching as yet fully defined by the Evange- 
lists, except in a few rudiments and general statements. He 
was praying, and doing good, and teaching good, and honor- 
ing the Father by his work ; but the sermon on the mount, 
which we are apt to consider the very beginning of his formal 
teaching, was not delivered till after the next passover. His 
work on this circuit is defined in verse 28 as preaching, or 
heralding. Rapidly as Jesus’ fame was growing, this was the 
period of becoming acquainted with the presence and general 
intention of the great new teacher. Illustrations of his 
weighty teaching have not indeed been wantimg; as in the 
discourse to Nicodemus, the work among the Samaritans, and 
the talk in the synagogue at Nazareth; but in general, as 
recorded by the Evangelists, the teaching to the multitude 
grew more specific and full as the time advanced. It was in 
the year subsequent to this, that most of the teaching work 
occurred which Matthew and Mark in common with Luke 
record ; while that which is peculiar to Luke belongs in 
largest measure to the last six months of Jesus’ life on 
earth, 


CRITICAL NOTES. 

For the sake of economy in space, the Revised Version is 
taken as the basis of these notes. The reader can make his 
own comparisons with the Authorized Version. It should be 
remembered that the difference between the two versions is 
greater in the Gospei of Mark than in any otlver one of the 
four Gospels. 

Verse 29.—Straightway : Mark’s favorite word, again. They 
went directly from the synagogue to the house. The syna- 
gogue service usually closed about noon.— The house of Simon 
and Andrew: Bethsaida was their city (John 1: 44); but now 
they were residing in Capernaum.— With James and John: 
This circumstance is not mentioned by Matthew or Luke, 
and is oneof the many particular incidents taken to show 
the influence of Peter in furnishing the matter of Mark’s 
Gospel. 

Verse 30.—Simon’s wife's mother: See 1 Cor. 9: 5.—Simon’s 
wife afterward accompanied him on his preaching tours.— 
Lay sick of a fever: Luke, himself a physician, sa.ys she “ was 
holden with a great fever,” using Greek medical terms. 
Obstinate fevers are common diseases in Palestine. 


Verse 31.—And he came . . . raised her up: These words, 
with the closing words of the last verse, are descriptive 
touches which show at once Jesus’ humanity and the life-like 
style of Mark’s narrative.—T'he fever left her: A very strange 
thing for one of those oriental fevers, which hang on for a long 
time, prostrating the patient, and are subject to continual re- 
lapses for a very long time.—She ministered to them: Served 
them as guests; especially preparing their meals, and attend- 
ing them thereat. No fever patient could well do that with- 
out a complete cure. These words have been taken by. some, 
ancient and modern, as implying that Peter’s wife was dead. 
But the mother-in-law is the head of the female Jaousehold in 
the East. And any way, Peter had a wife later. 


Verse 32.—At even, when the sun did set: This marked the 
point of time when the day was closed and the Sgbbath-(Sat- 
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urday) was ended.— They brought: Doubtless they waited in 
order not to violate the Sabbath; but still another (less) 
reason existed in the impropriety of exposing sick people to 
the hot sun. 

Verse 33.—All thecity: Nothing more natural in the East 
to this day.— At the door : The door of the outer yard, or in 
some cases, court; which is entered from the street by a 
door' 

Verse 34.— Divers: Of many sorts.—Luke relates that he 
put his hands on every one as he healed them.—And suffered 
not the devils to speak, because they knew him: Devilish testi- 
mony may be competent, but it is not trustworthy. Nor was 
their testimony wanted at that time. Moreover, their testi- 
mony might have given rise to a false accusation of collusion 
to deceive, and taken by the scribes to support their own 
blasphemous assertion (e¢.g., Mark 3: 22).—Because they 
knew him: As appears from many incidents narrated in the 
Gospels. See also James 2: 19. 

Thus far the scene of the lesson has been in Capernaum, and 
the parallel narratives in Matthew and Luke have been quite 
full. The scene now changes, first to Jesus’ preparation for 
his first preaching circuit in Galilee, and then to the circuit 
itself. For the first incident, Luke alone furnishes a parallel 
narrative. 

Verse 35.—A great while before day: Or, while it was still 
very much night.—Rose up: From sleep.— Went out: From 
the house.— Departed : Went away.— Desert place: Or, solitary 
place. Dese:tis here Old English for the modern “deserted.” 
“ Wilderness ” is scarcely meant.—And there prayed: Accord- 
ing to the spirit of the precept given latergby himself, in 
Matthew 6: 5, 6—Mark is particular to note many of Jesus’ 
preparations for renewed work by prayer. 


Verse 36.—They that were with him: Probably the other 
disciples with him; as Andrew (his brother), John and 
James. But the expression is not definite— Followed after 
him: Followed him up; pursued after him, and overtook 
him. 

Verse 37.—And they found him: Implying search ; for he 
had gone to an unfrequented spot.—All are seeking thee: Not 
only Peter and those with him, but the great mass o 
people. 

Verse 38.—Let us go: Spoken to his disciples; not intended 
for the crowd.—Elsewhere: He had begun his preaching in 
“his own city,” first at Nazareth, and again at Capernaum 
after coming there to reside ; but that does not limit the field 
of his work.— Towns: Larger villages, or country towns. The 
word is a compound one, and means village-like cities, or city- 
like villages—That I may: In order that I may.—Preach : 
Proclaim, as a herald. This was a tour rather of introduc- 
tion and announcement than of systematic teaching.—7o 
this end: For this purpose——Came J forth: From God.— 
Luke says: “I must preach the good tidings of the King- 
dom of God to the other cities also; for therefore was I 
sent.” His business on this tour was the bringing of glad 
tidings. 

Verse 39.—Into their synagogues: The place to get the hear- 
ing of the people—AU Galilee: Or, The whole of Galilee. 
Not the next towns alone.—Casting out devils: Matthew adds, 
“healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickness 
among the people.” 

Verse 40.—The place of this incident is stated by Luke as 
“in one of the cities.—A leper: A most incurable disease. Its 
uncleanness and horror are abundantly set forth in the Old 
Testament.— Kneeling: Mark and Luke describe the posture, 
Matthew says “worshiped.”—/J/ thou wilt: If thou be willing. 
This expresses dependence upon the will of Jesus, but scarcely 
doubt of his willingness.—Thouw canst make me clean: Thou 
hast power to make me clean, or pure. 

Verse 41.--Moved with compassion: “ Mark takes especial 
care to note the holy emotions, and the very gestures of 
Jesus.” — Touched him: The touch of a leper was ceremonial 
defilement. But Jesus’ touch was cleansing. Who can say 
that he touched a leper, and nota clean man? J will ; be thou 
made clean: The very words of the leper’s entreaty, only just 
so changed as to be uttered in the first person. 
was granted instantly, in all its fullness. 

Verse 42.— And straightway the leprosy departed: The cure 
is instantaneous ; as indeed may be the pardon of sin, which 
is immediately suggested by this well-known typical disease 
and the cleansing therefrom. 

Verse 43.—And he strictly (sternly) charged him: The word 
expresses strong feeling. It was no formal command, but 
one of great earnestness.—Sent him out: Literally, Thrust him 
out. 


The prayer 


Verse 44—See thou say nothing to any man: Many hypo- 
thetical reasons can be assigned for this prohibition; but a 
very sound reasen appears in the next verse. It hindered 
Jesus from doing his proper work in the city, and drove him 
to solitary places.—Go .. . shew thyself to the priest, ete.: Not 
yet did Jesus cease to enforce the fulfillment of “ all right- 
eousness,” or every righteous ordinance. For the require- 
ments of the rest of the verse, see Leviticus 14.—For a testi- 
mony unto them: Of the coming of the Christ, and the progress 
of his work, and that whether they should believe or not. 
This, after all, was a far better mode of securing the testi- 











mony than the leper’s own statement of fact and conclu- 
sions. 

Verse 45.— Publish: Proclaim.—From every quarter: From 
every direction. — 


SIMON’S WIFE’S MOTHER. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


After his marriage, Simon Peter made his home in Caper- 
naum. One day there was in this disciple’s history, in which 
events of the greatest magnitude thickened around him. Never 
had he a Sabbath more crowded with instruction, or more 
plainly designed to wield an important influence over his 
whole life. For, after the miracle in his boat, he was granted 
the unusual distinction of another miracle in his house on one 
of his family. 

The mother of his wife was exceedingly ill; Jesus rebuked 
the fever ; she was cured instantly, and took up her duties in 
the household at once (Mark 1: 29-31). It will strike every 
one’s mind that this record is surprisingly brief for an inci- 
dent so august. The instruction of it, however, is unusually 
extensive upon some unexpected points where we need help. 

I. Let us ascertain what it teaches concerning this noted 
apostle, Simon Peter. Here comes out the fact that he was a 
married man, and his mother-in-law lived with him in the 
same dwelling. We might touch such an incident in the 
biography of any other individual with the mere comment of 
approval, “Marriage is honorable in all,” and then pass on to 
matters of greater spiritual interest. In relation to any one 
else it would be necessary to do nothing except quote the 
command : “ Let every man have his own wife, and let every 
woman have her own husband.” 

But just here we are met with the astonishing statement by 
some that celibacy is the true saintly vondition for all ministers 
in the New Testament Church. And this is enforced by a 
great hierarchy which openly pronounces such as do not adhere 
to it “ heretics,” at the same moment when it proclaims this 
familiar fisherman to have been the first pope! Furthermore, 
it was deliberately put on record some six hundred years after 
Peter was dead and buried, that he divorced his wife on his 
entering the priesthood. As a proof of this, it is urgéd now 
from this very story that his mother-in-law, and not his wife, 
arose and did the ministering tothe men. Such people would 
have us believe that Simon had put her away during those 
two or three days that had elapsed since the miraculous 
draught of fishes, and that this was his first Sabbath alone! 
Perhaps it is just as well to leave this absurd inconsistency to be 
explained by those ecclesiastics who hold marriage to be one 
of the sacraments. Prohibition of marriage is enumerated by 
the Apostle Paul among the characteristics of an apostate 
church which denied the faith once delivered to the saints, 
accepting “ doctrines of devils.” 

Il. What do we know of this woman who wascured? With 
a sort of regret we are compelled to own that no record of her 
history appears anywhere in the Scriptures before or after 
this brief paragraph. Indeed, her whole importance histor- 
ically is owing to her relationship in the family of this famous 
apostle. It rarely happens that even a great man’s name 
strikes back into and through two generations ; but it is a pal- 
pable fact that all the reputation given to this woman over 
the others healed by miracle in Capernaum rises from .the 
incident of her having been the mother of Simon Peter’s wife, 
and living with him. 

But there is something to be said concerning the wife her- 
self, and this is of special importance. There is reason to 
believe that she remained a most faithful companion and 
fellow-worker with Peter, whom Paul always calls “Cephas,” 
down to the end of her life. For in one of Paul’s epistles an 
allusion is made to her ; he says, “ Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the 
brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” This was written more 
than twenty years after Christ’s resurrection, when Peter was 
an old man. As a comment upon the verse, Clement of Alex- 
andria adds: “ Peter and Philip had children, and both took 
about their wives, in order that they might act as their assist- 
ants in ministering to women at their own homes; by their 
means the doctrine of the Lord penetrated without scandal 
into the privacy of the women’s apartments.” 

III. What do we know about the other members of this 
apostle’s family ? Not very much, it must be acknowledged. 
But we are never to forget that Mark’s Gospel which we are 
studying just now was supervised and in some measure sug- 
gested by Simon Peter. And the closing salutation of one ef 
Peter’s epistles contains these remarkable words: “The church 
that is at Babylon, elected together with you; saluteth you; 
and so doth Marcus my son.” This passage has always been 
admitted to be obscure. It is believed by many of the 
soundest scholars that the introduction of the words printed 
in italic type, as they appear in our common version, is quite 
unauthorized and unnecessary. They say there is no refer- 
ence to a church, but that the term rendered “elected together” 
refers to a woman who sends salutation. Of course the like 
lihood ‘is that this was Simon’s wife, yo being with him, 
and being a Christian also, naturally added her greeting to 
his. And furthermore, they urge that the expression in the 





same connection, “ Marcus my son,” is literal, and means 
“my son Mark.” That is to say, many persons think that 
the evangelist Mark was the actual son of the Apostle Peter. 
The New Revision renders the whole verse thus: “She that 
is in Babylon, elect together with you, saluteth you; and so 
doth Mark my son.” 

There is also a beautifial little legend, altogether uninspired, 
which is found in the history of sacred and legendary art ; 
there is nothing to prevent its being true, and it is certainly 
worth telling. The story relates that Peter had a lovely 
daughter, born in lawful wedlock, who accompanied him in 
his journey from’ the East. At Rome she fell sick of a 
grievous infirmity which deprived her of the use of her 
limbs. One of Simon’s disciples sitting at meat with him 
said: “ Master, how is it that thou, who healest the infirmi- 
ties of others, dost not heal thy daughter Petronilla?” “It 
is good for her to remain’ sick,” replied her father, perhaps 
thinking of the profitable discipline which the pain might 
bring to her. But that they all might see the power that 
was in the word of God, he commanded her to get up and 
serve them at table—which she did. Then afterwards, pray- 
ing fervently, the maiden was permanently healed. 

IV. It is refreshing to turn from the mere poetry of a 
legend to the serene majesty of history. So now we ask for 
a final.question, What does this miracle teach concerning the 
spiritual cure of souls? Luke tells us that this woman was 
sick of “a great fever ;” he was a physician, and he knew 


she was in extreme peril. Mark says, “anon they tell Jesus - 


of her.” Then Luke adds again, “they besought him for 
her.” Matthew relates that our Lord “touched her hand.” 
To that Mark adds that he “ lifted her up;” and Luke goes 
on to say, “he rebuked the. fever.” Then Mark states that 
the sickness “ immediately left her ;” and Luke adds further 
that “she arose immediately and ministered unto them.” 
Thus, by comparing all the accounts, we get the whole story. 
And now there is a lesson in‘almost every particular. 

1. Was this woman sick of a great fever? Then we see 
how Christ is the only help, but always the sure help, in des- 
perate cases. He is able to save bodies and souls “to the 
uttermost.” 

2. Did the disciples go and tell Jesusof her? Then we may 
note the advantage of faith in the divine and sovereign 
Savieur. “None but Jesus can do helpless sinners good.” 

3. Are we told that those home-friends besoughi the Lerd 
in her behalf? Then we learn how necessary is fervent 
prayer. “ For all these things will I be inquired of by the 
house of Israel. 

4. Did our Saviour touch this woman’s hand, and touch it 
only, for her cure? Then observe how delicate is the minis- 
tration of divine grace in the gospel, and be gentle with souls. 

5. Was it the interposition of other people which availed 
to bring this sick creature to health? Then how fine is the 
office of human means and instruments with God. There is 
really a glorious share in the work of saving souls which he 
permits. 

6. Do we notice that this woman was also lifted up by 
Jesus? The miracle is a parable; God cvever lays a com- 
mandment on any soul which he does not aid that soul in 
performing for him. 

7. Did the cured woman rise at once to begin her grateful 
service? It is by that we know her healing was perfectly 
done. The good Lord never leaves body or. soul half- 
uelivered from ill. 

8. Was Simon’s wife’s mother satisfied to minister to Jesus 
Christ right off and right there? ‘Then think how much 
valuable time some impatient people waste in trying to find 
a field of work for Christ, when most likely the best task lies 
nearest at hand. This woman entered “the ministry ”’ just as 
truly as Simon Peter did: he preached, and she served ; that 
was ministry. 

9. Were these wonderful privileges misused and perverted 
by Capernaum?. Then letall the world know and remember 
that it is pre-eminently a dangerous thing to do, this disregard 
of the merciful manifestations of the divine presence among 
men. See Matthew 11: 23, 24. This favored town called 
itseif, “The City by the Sea.” Loftily situated upon what 
may have been the sunny slopes of that exact elevation where 
Christ delivered the Sermon on the Mount, it heard the 
Beatitudes, but rejected the blessings. The people saw the 
miracles, but turned away from the truth they were wrought 
to confirm; so the curse fell. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICAT IONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Out of the synagogue . . . into the house (v.29). If one gains 
anything from being in the sanctuary, it ought to show itself 
in his house. It is not easy to judge of a man’s home life by 
his appearance while in church; but it is easy to judge of a 
man’s spirit while in church, by noting his conduct while at 
home. If his seeming fervor in prayer and praise, and his 
apparent interest in the word of God, while he is in the 
place of public worship, means anything, it will be evidenced 
beyond a question in his family circle after public worship 
has ended. It is all right to be at church, and to get the 
most good possible there; but one must go out of the syna- 
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~ 
gogue into the house ;—then comes the test of the value to important than there. Even Jesus must leave many things | it; nor need we be afraid of pollution when we go with the 


him of his church-going. 

Simon's wife's mother lay sick (v. 30). Being a disciple of | 
Jesus doesn’t keep one’s home from sickness. To be loved of | 
Jesus dues not shield one from earthly trial. A call to bea 
follower of the Saviour is a call to be a partaker of his suf- 
ferings now, in order to be a sharer of his glories hereafter. | 

The last cause for wonder in the home of a child of God, is 
sickness or sorrow. 

Anon they tell him of her. And what better could they have 
done? They didn’t take it for granted that Jesus would | 
know all about this sickness without their telling him ; but 
they told it to him as if everything depended on that tell- 
ing. If a thing is worth our anxiety, or our care, or our 
thought, it is worth telling Jesus about. What he will do 
when he is told of it, we do not know; but that he will be 
interested in it, if it interests those whom he loves, we may 
be very sure. Sometimes there are a great many things for 
us to do in our troubles ; always there is something for us to 
do; but never is there anything more important than our 
telling our trouble to Jesus. 

He came and took her by the hand, and lifted her up (vy. 31). 
Jesus is always ready to take a suffering disciple of his by 
the hand, whether he thinks best to lift that disciple up or , 
not. And it would be better to lie on a bed of weakness or 
of pain until the hour of one’s death, holding the hand of 
Jesus, than to stand or to walk in full health, and in the 
choicest surroundings of earth, without that loving, helpful 

- hand-clasp, If we are sick, we cannot ask, with an assurance 
of a favorable answer, to be lifted up to health; but we can 
ask that Jesus will take us by the hand, and know that our 
prayer will be granted. And as for ourselves, so for our 
loved ones. Whether they stand in health or lie in sickness 
is a minor matter,—and that at God’s disposal ; but that they 
are held by the hand of Jesus is everything to them,—and 
to that end man’s prayers are availing. 

He healed many, ... and cast out many devils (v. 34). 
Jesus did enough of healing the diseased body, and of cleans- 
ing the possessed soul, to show both his power and his love; 
but he did not put an end to sickness or to sin. So far as we 
can see, he might have spoken the one word that should at 
once heal all who were in sickness the wide world over; 
but he did not de any such thing. Or he might have then 
ended forever the power of the Adversary of souls; but that 
was not in Gud’s plan of redemption; and we may be sure 
that God had the best of reasons for doing just as he did do, 
whether we can see or understand his reasons or not. As it 
is, there are sick ones to bring to Jesus, or to tell him of, now ; 
and there are those who are evil possessed. He still heals 
many, and casts out many devils, day by day. It is for us to 
make known to him the cases calling for his help and care, 
and trust him utterly for doing the best that can be done. 

Suffered not the devils to speak, because they knew him. To 
have a knowledge of Jesus is not necessarily to be a friend of 
Jesus. There are those now ignorant of Jesus who would 
love him if only they knew him. And there are those who 
are his enemies because they know him, because they under- 
stand enough of his spirit and mission, to be sure that they 
would not have himto rule over them. His bitterest enemies 
to-day are those who have sufficient knowledge of him to un- 
derstand that their whole object and purpose of life are in 
hostility to him, and in conflict with his cause. And this it 
is that makes an argument with such men as unwise as it is 
useless, whether on the platform or in the pages of a popular 
magazine, 

Rising wp a great while before day, he went out, and... 
prayed (v.35). If Jesus appreciated the value or felt the need 
of prayer, so that he would break his rest to secure it, who of 
his disciples can get along without it? If Jesus would not 
depend on his being always in readiness for the work of his 
public ministry ; nor yet be satisfied with merely ejaculatory 
prayer when he had a special work todo; but must rise a 
great while before day and begin to pray that he might be 
ready for his work and his trials,-who shall say that he can 
trust to constant inspiration in his public ministry for God, 
without special preparation or prayer? If more of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus would pray and prepare themselves for their 
work as Jesus did, they would come a great deal nearer than 
now to the standard of him whom they look to as their 
Example. 

All men seek for thee (v.37). All men need Jesus, and so 
are in a certain sense seeking for him, whether they will 
reoygnize that fact or not. All have unsatisfied longings 
which only Jesus can meet. All have burdens and sorrows 
which only Jesus can enable them to throw off, or to bear up 
under. All are in one way or another, or at one time or 
another, seeking that fulness of which Jesus is the only source 
and supply. To-day and here, as on that early morning, by 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee, so long ago, all men are seek- 
ing for Jesus, and it is the mission of his disciples to point 
the séekers to the only Saviour. 

He said, . . . Let us go into the next towns, that 1 may preach | 
there also (v. 88). It was not because everything in Caper- 
naum was done, that Jesus proposed to go elsewhere; but it 
was because his work elsewhere was just now even more 


' unfinished, while he was here on earth, in the limitations of 


time and sense. No disciple of Jesus can do his best work 
unless he also is willing to leave many things unfinished. 
It is quite as important to know when to turn away from a 
good work, as when to take hold of it. The wisdom and 
the power of letting alone good things, when they ought to 
be left alone—by us—should be craved, and counted among 
the foremost Christian graces in the sphere of faithful 
service., 

If thou wilt, thow canst make me clean (v. 40). No matter 
what is one’s soul defilement, he can come with it to Jesus, 
saying, “ If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.”” Whatever 
other barrier to his cure he may suppose to exist, he cannot 
claim that his case is beyond the power of Jesus. No man 
is so great a sinner as Jesus is a Saviour. Jesus “is able to 
save them to the uttermost, that come unto God by him.” 
Salvation to every seeking soul rests on the will of Jesus. 
Is there any room for doubting what is that will, in the case 
of a soul that seeks its exercise ? 

Jesus, moved with compassion, . . 
... L will: be thow clean (v.41), Jesus does a great deal 
more than save. He has a feeling of tenderness, and he shows 
it lovingly, besides giving pardon. Salvation itself would 
lose much of its present power if there were no sympathy 
given with it. The evidences which Jesus gives that he is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities make salvation 
doubly precious, Others may shrink from us, or fail to 
understarfd our peculiar weaknesses and trials; but Jesus 
comes to us with a heart full of sympathy, and lays his hand 
on us affectionately, saying, “I will do whatever you need to 
have done for you. Be clean; be strong; be glad in my 
salvation.” This it is that makes Jesus such a Friend as 
well as such a Saviour. 


. touched him, and saith, 


TEACHING HINTS. 

The main teaching of this lesson is plainly in the sug- 
gested “ topic,”—" There is no Physician like Jesus ;” none 
like him in spirit; none like him in power. 

Not everybody recognizes the need of spiritual help; but 
everybody wants the cure of some bodily ailment—for him- 
self, or for a loved one. Even those nearest to Jesus, those 
who prize him most of all as a Saviour, are sure, sooner or 
later, to have some sick-room into which they want him to 
come with loving ministry and with healing power. And 
the very lowest and most degraded, those who have no 
thought above self and sense, and who live only for the 
present hour, all have aches and pains and sicknesses, that 
they long earnestly to be freed from. Jesus Christ is shown 
in this lesson as the compassionate, tender, and all-powerful 
Physician. As such he may fairly be presented to every one 
who now feels the need of healing. - 

A good physician gets very near to the hearts of his patients. 
He is confided in; he is trusted ; and according to his skill 
and his way of exercising it, he is loved and honored. But 
the best earthly physician cannot always help as he would 
like to; nor can he have a deep, personal interest in 
every patient for whom he is called to prescribe. Jesus, on 
the contrary, can always help, and he makes every case his 
very chiefest care. He is touched with the feeling of the 
infirmity of each and every one in behalf of whom his aid 
is invoked. Because of this it is, that “there is no physi- 
cian like Jesus.” 

There are diseases which cause their victims to be shunned 
by all but the purely professional attendant. It is one of the 
saddest things in life that malignant and infectious disorders 
not only bring suffering to those attacked by them, but build 
up a barrier to loving ministry from dear ones. Just when 
human sympathy is most needed, its exhibit may thus be for- 
bidden by a due regard to the safety of those who would 
otherwise lavish it. The medical adviser in such a,case is, 
perhaps, one who performs only a perfunctory service, with- 
out any heart interest in the sufferer. There is never any- 
thing of| this sort where Jesus comes as the Physician. He 
shrinks from no sick-room. He holds back from no polluted 
one, through motives of prudence. He treats no case with- 
out the closest sympathy and the tenderest compassion. He 
comforts while he cleanses. He speaks words of tenderness 
while he speaks words of healing power. Here, again, “there 
is no physician like Jesus.” 

Nor is this lesson instructive only in what it shows we can 
look for in Jesus; it has its value, also, in showing.us what 
we should be and do in the name and strength of Jesus. 
How many points it gives in this direction! When we go 
from church, we need not go away from Jesus; we ought to 
expect his presence with us in our home. When our friends 
are in trouble, it is our privilege and our duty to tell Jesus 
of their needs. If we would help those who are down, we 
must not be content with saying cheery words to them; we 
must take hold of their hands and lift them up. Rest is as 
important in its time and place as work is; no matter how 
good is the work. Prayer is a needful preparation for the 
best work, by thegbest of men. Jesus did not try to get on 
in his work without prayer; we have no right to. In deal- 





ing with the outcast, we ought to feel compassion, and show 








message of healing and of cleansing from the Son of God. There 
is no defilement possible in a touch that is prompted by a 
love for Christ, and a love for one for whom Christ died. 
And there are many other teachings, direct and indirect, in 
the facts and suggestions of this lesson. Who shall lack for 
a share in them ? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Our present lessons so closely follow the story of Christ’s 
life-work that often the teaching and reviewing can be done 
at the same time. The events related at the beginning of 
this lesson weré at the same place and on the same day as 
those of the last lesson, so the beginning of his work in 
Galilee can readily be recalled. Where was it that Jesus 
came preaching? What did he preach? Where did he 
walk? Whom did he see? What did he say tothem? On 
what did he go to the synagogue? This lesson begins when? 

On the sabbath day.—In what town was the synagogue? 
There was only one temple, but a synagogue or more than one 
in every town. This one was in the town where Simon and 
Andrew lived. When Jesus left the synagogue, he went te 
Simon’s house, and the men whom he had called went there with 
him. Do youknow who was sick in that house? A physician 
who wrote about it, says she had a great fever. They told 
Jesus about her, and he came in, took her by the hand 
and lifted her up. That was all; no medicines, no slow wait- 
ing to get well or strong. When Jesus lifts up, his touch 
gives healing and strength, and immediately the fever left 
her. How could she show her thanks? She ministered 
unto them; that means she waited on them, served them, 
probably gave them food to eat. She not only waited on the 
one who had cured her, but on those who were with him. 
How many were with Jesus? What were their names? 
When they looked out in the street by the house, they saw 
such a crowd waiting there, it seemed as if the whole city 
full of people had gathered together. Why did they all 
come? Who were they? They had heard of what Jesus 
did in the synagogue that day. What was it? And the 
story went quickly from house to house about the sick mother 
of Simon’s wife. Whocame? Fathers and mothers brought 
sick children ; no matter what the disease, the pain of a few 
days or the sickness of years, if too helpless to come, others 
brought them. What a crowd that was!—the lame, the blind, 
and some possessed with evil spirits, all in sight. What 
strange voices must have been heard; groans of pain, and 
cries for help ! each sufferer struggling to catch the eye of the 
new wise physician who cured by a word or a touch. Don’t 
you think each one healed, must have hurried away to say 
to another, “ Come, and be healed!” Do we read of one who 
went away unhelped, who went home as he came; of one 
blind who went in the same darkness, disappointed, unblest ? 
No, he cured them all; for the number made no difference in 
his mercy or power. Now, how much can you tell of how 
Jesus used his power on that sabbath day. 

In the morning.—Was he so tired that he had to rest all the 
next day? We kuow just what he did; “rising up a great 
while before day,” when it was just beginning to be light, he 
went out alone into a quiet place in the desert or wilderness 
country ; he went there to pray. He who could forgive sin 
and heal the body went alone to rest and feed his own soul 
by praying to his Father; in the early morning to get strength 
for his busy days of service spent for everybody who asked or 
needed his help. The people were looking for him, and his 
disciples went out and followed until they found him and 
told him how the people wanted to see and hear him, and 
the people themselves begged him to stay with them. 

Through all Galilee.—“ Let us go,” he said, “ I must preach, 
for this I came,”—to go everywhere and preach the gospel. 
So he went through the country of Galilee preaching and 
teaching in the synagogues, and casting out evil spirits. Of 
all the sick whom he healed in his journey through all that 
country, our lesson to-day tells of one man who came kneel- 
ing down before him. 

A leper.—Probably some of the children can tell some- 
thing about leprosy, having so often been taught in previous 
lessons. . This was a wretched man; no one could live with 
him, or even touch him; his skin was either white and dead- 
looking or broken in sores and scars. He had heard of Jesus 
curing other dreadful diseases, and he believed he could cure 
even such a case as his; he resolved to go before him and 
ask. He knelt down right before the Saviour; he did not 
tell his name, nor any story of his trouble, but these are the 
very words hesaid: “If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 
A touch and two words, anil the man was cured, quicker than 
you can hear the story. Jesus’ heart was full of compassion 
and his hand put out to give the man the only tender, loving 
touch since he had been a leper. In that language, one 
word answered, “I will;” and another word meant “ be thou 
clean.” Immediately the man was cured, the disease gone, 
his skin fair and smooth. Did theman say, “ Perhaps you can 
cure me”? He was only afraid he might treat him as 
everybody else did a poor leper. Jesus taught all to obey 
laws, and so he told the. man to say nothing of how he was 
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cured, but go to the priest and show himself, and make an 
offering as the law required; but the man told the story 
everywhere. Do you know now why Jesus was called the 
Great Physician? Is he as full of compassion now as then? 
Is he as able and as willing? From what will he cleanse 
the soul? How did the leper show his faith in Jesus? How 
did Jesus answer? Could any but God have so answered 
and so cured ? 
QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

To what power of Christ may the sufferer humbly appeal ? 
(Title.) What does he ask him to remember with returning 
strength ? (Golden Text.) Have you ever thanked him either 
for preserved or restored health? 

Verse 29.-In what city did Simon live? Describe the 
synagogue. What power had Jesus there manifested? What 
consequence of sin visits even the most godly homes? 
(v. 30.) What is the meaning of “anon”? What ground 
of hope had Simon and Andrew in Christ’s healing power? 
What greater confidence have we? (James 5: 14-16.) How 
do you understand this text? Name one whose life was 
lengthened in answerto prayer? (2 Kings20: 1-6.) Didthe 
added years mar or adorn his life? In what spirit will such 
prayer be offered by those who have confidence in God’s love 
and power? (Matt. 26: 39.) Give examples of healing 
through the intercession of friends? To what purpose does 
Jesus lift up diseased souls? (v. 31.) How is it possible to 
minister unto our ascended Lord? (Matt. 25: 34-40.) Illus- 
trate from observation or imagination. Describe a joyous 
twilight scene in this favored city on the sea (vs. 32, 34). 
Interpret the picture (Matt. 11: 28). 

Verse 35.—How did Jesus find opportunity for renewing 
his strength? (Isa. 40: 31.) What other evidences have we 
that he was subject to the physical and mental laws of the 
race? (John 4: 6;19: 28. Mark 6: 31; 14: 34,37.) What 
comfort does the fact contain? Can the renewal of physical, 
or only of spiritual, strength be obtained by prayer? When 
did Jesus close this season of special communion with our 
Father? (vs. 36, 37.) What places should be first regarded 
in our gospel ministries, and at what limit should they cease? 
(vs. 38, 39; Luke 24: 47.) 

Verse 40.—in the sinner’s approach to Jesus, how must his 
urgency and confidence be tempered? In what respects is 
leprosy a symbol of sin? Should we pray with equal vehe- 
mence for restoration from incurable as from curable 
diseases, or should we cease to pray when beyond the reach of 
human skill? How is Jesus always affected by the humble 
sufferer’s appeal? (v. 41.) Within what limits does he 
promise to answer “I will” to the suppliant? (John 14: 14 
‘in its connection with vs. 12,13; see also issue No. 32, first 
page.) How long must the contrite sinner wait for the re- 
moval of his guilt? (v. 42.) How does the charge of the 
healed leper differ from that of the restored sinner? (vs. 43, 
44.) Why was this prohibition laid upon the leper? What 
offerings for cleansing had Moses commanded ? (Briefly, Lev. 
14; 1-21.) Why did Jesus require the observance of these 
old laws? Did this leper manifest gratitude or ingratitude 
for his healing? (v. 45.) Did he do good or harm by pro- 
claiming his joy? (v. 45 with Luke 5: 14, 15.) How would 
Christ, our Healer, have us show our gratitude? John 
14: 15.) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


At the mission stations in far-off pagan lands, the heathen may 
often be seen crowding around one particular building. That 
building is the medical dispensary, the people who are crowding 
around it have come for bodily healing, and while the mis- 
sionary gives the relief sought-for, he seeks also to bring heal- 
ing to their diseased souls. In this manner Christ’s way of 
working is being perpetuated in the modern mission field. 
Ask the scholars for the Old Testament instances of healing, 
and for the New Testament instances in which healing was 
wrought by Jesus through his apostles. Tell, or draw out 
from the scholars, any personal experience of Christ’s power 
to heal. 

In preparation for his work, Christ prayed. Recall the 
well-known saying attributed to Luther, “To have well prayed 
is to have well studied.” Tell of the night of agonizing prayer 
spent by Luther in preparation for his appearance before the 
Diet at Worms. Jacob’s prayer at Peniel was more of a de- 
fense to him against a hostile meeting with Esau than if -he 
had spent the night in fortifying his camp. It has been the 
experience of many a student at the University that prayer 
with good honest work was far more profitable than protracted 
“cram” without prayer. Try to induce the children to make 
their lives a practical illustration of the truth that prayer is 
a good preparation for work. 

A nun in an Italian convent once dreamed that an angel 
opened her spiritual eyes, and she saw all men as they were. 
They seemed so full of uncleanness that she shrank back from 
them in horror. But just then Jesus Christ appeared among 
them with bleeding wounds, and the nun saw that whoever 
pressed forward and touched the blood of Jesus, at once became 
white as snow. It is so in every-day life. It was Jesus who 





cleansed that reformed drunkard from the stain of his sin. 
Years ago he was poor and ragged and unclean. To-day he 
is clean and healthy and well dressed ; the grace of Christ 
has been manifested in the cleansing of the outer as well as of 
the inner man. 

Christ's Work of Healing.—See Spencer's Things New and 
Old, p. 169, 3 645,— What is True Health ; Cawdray’s Store- 
house of Similes, p. 163,—Where Healing is to be Sought ; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 91, 2 671,—Alex- 
ander’s Dream ; Second Series, p. 429, 2 9355,—Christ’s Mira- 
cles of Healing ; p. 126, 2 7172,—The Great Physician. 

Prayer as Preparation.—See Spencer’s Things New and Old, 
p- 539, @ 1875,—Steeping the Seed in Prayer ; Cawdray’s 
Treasury of Similes, p. 264,—Similes of Prayer; Foster’s Prose 
IMustrations, p. 511, @ 4527,—Always in Prayer ; 3 4532,— 
Work and Prayer ; 3 4534,—The Achievements of Prayer ; p. 
514, 3 4560,—The Lever that Moves the World; 2 4577,— 
Dr. Payson’s Testimony ; Second Series, p. 629, 4 11062,— 
What Prayer Wins; 2 11069,—Business and Prayer ; 2 11101, 
—A Working Instrument. 

Chri-ts Work of Cleansing.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
pedia, p. 155, 2 900,—Cleansing in Christ ; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 713,—The Precious Blood of 
Christ ; Second Series, p. 85, 2 6864,—Cleansing Blood. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE DIVINE HEALER. 


HELP FOR THE BROKEN-HEARTED. Psa. 147: 3. 
BACKSLIDING. 


| DISEASED. Psa. 103: 3. 
| 
| 
| 


Hos. 14: 4 


BY WHOSE STRIPES YE WERE HEALED. 


THOU CANST MAKE ME CLEAN. 


| 


TWO WAYS 
| OF SHOWING ONE’S LOVE FOR ANOTHER. | 





4A BAD WAY—BY DISOBEDIENCE: 
JESUS SAID TO THE CLEANSED LEPER: 
“SEE THOU SAY NOTHING TO ANY MAN.” 
| ‘BUT HE WENT OUT AND BEGAN TO PUBLISH IT MUCH. 


4 GOOD WAY—BY OBEDIENCE: | 
JESUS SAID: 
“IF YE LOVE ME, KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS.” 1 





WHAT HE SAITH UNTO YOU, DO. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The subject of oriental fevers is the most natural one which 
first presents itself here ; but no one who has had an intimate 
acquaintance with the subject will say that it is a pleasant 
one. Every resident in hot climates knows of the range of 
diseases of the sort, how obstinate and persistent they are, 
and how they either lead to or follow sundry other long-endur- 
ing and troublesome complaints. The fever alone, or the 
disease of the father of Publius (Acts 28: 8), is far too com- 
mon for any allowance to be given to those flippant cavilers 
who now and then deny the existence of such diseases in 
Malta or the Levant or the Holy Land. But this is rather 
the province of the medical man, to whom the fever will Lot 
arpear especially oriental. However, one who has lain under 
one of those fevers, seen people walking about him, remem- 
bering that he too was once able to walk, but yet unable to 
form an imagination how a person feels that can walk, or how 
it ever was that he himself was ever able to walk, will appre- 
ciste the miracle in Peter’s mother-in-law getting up and 
stirring about the house to attend to her guests. 

Wherever the casting out of devils is mentioned, there is 
an immediate temptation to describe the performances which 
are still kept up to cast out devils—jins, or genii, rather— 
when anybody is sick. But so much has been said on that 
subject in time past in this column that no attempt will now 
be made to repeat. But the idea of demoniac possession in 
diseases is far more extensive throughout the East than would 
be gathered from the New Testament mention of such afflic- 
tions. Very many diseases are attributed to such a cause 
which neither we nor the New Testament would be willing 
to admit were so produced. Among those who still speak 
the Syriac language, or a modern modification of it, it is a 
common expression to say of a sick man “that he has a 
devil.” A fuller statement of this fact may be seen in Dr. 
Justus Perkins’s Eight Years in Persia. Indeed, if it 
were possible to circulete a literal translation of either the 
Arabian Nights, or the Folk Lore of Tair ’Abdin, much light 
would be thrown on modern (and also upon comparatively 
ancient) ideas of demoniacal possession than is to be gleaned 





from the current expurgated versions. Few Occidentals have 
any idea of the degrading immorality of these stories in the 
original. Disgusting, but matter-of-course, obscenity is only 
a small part of the wearying lack of all moral perceptions 
which characterize such common and acceptable oriental lit- 
erature. The writer has often tried to find one of the fables 
or stories of the Folk Lore ofTar ’Abdin which could be 
translated into English without losing its point by expurga- 
tion; but usually the result is that there remains only a 
wretched bit of disgusting treachery, crime, meanness, or 
cruelty, which, however grand to the Oriental, or to the 
western lowbred bully, is pointless if not repulsive to the 
common reader of good English. In a sense different from 
the New Testament, the common oriental literature, though 
not the higher prose and better poetry, is pervaded, or pos- 
sessed, with a devilish and impure spirit. And it is not 
strange that people who thus in reality worship the devil as 
a matter of habit, should ascribe their afflictions to his power, 
either personal or exercised by some of his minions. At the 
same time, the wealthy collectors of finely bound English 
“ facetie”” would probably feel ashamed of their laggard posi- 
tion in their own ambitious pursuit did they know how far 
both antiquity and the East had outstripped them. These 
devil-worshiping readers—and publishers too—have very 
little idea of the deadness and stupidity their efforts and their 
delight have in the eyes of those who know something of 
peoples and literatures where the unclean spirit has had a 
sway more open and undisputed. 

A word about Simon’s wife’s mother’s ministering to her 
guests should not be omitted. The conjecture of Jerome, fol- 
lowed by vthers, that Peter’s wife was now dead, else she 
would have served instead of her mother, is hardly to the 
purpose in the light of oriental customs. The mother-in-law 
is the head of the female household, exercising a sway that 
is always absolute and frequently tyrannical; so that the 
daughter-in-law may not even speak without her permission. 
If this custom obtained in Peter’s day and in Peter’s house- 
hold, it would have been strange for the wife to have taken 
the precedence of her own mother ; for that relation, though 
of less tyrannical rule than the one just mentioned, is equally 
well defined and established. 

A “desert” or solitary place is not hard to find about the 
Lake of Galilee; nor, for that matter, is it hard to find any- 
where at a little distance from the cities or towns. The dif- 
ference between inside and outside the city is more marked 


than it is here. But a strictly desert, or wilderness, place is 


not so easy to be found there; nor does it seem to be meant. 


The word for “towns” in verse 38, is one that every com- 
mentator feels bound to explain, as being larger than a vil- 
lage, and smaller than a city. Perhaps nothing better is to 
be found for defining the difference than Lightfoot’s explana- 
tion and resulting opinion. That is that these “towns” Were 
towns so large as to have a synagogue, but not large enough 
to be marts, or places of extensive (or extended) trade. Each 
city. in the East has its surrounding villages, or hamlets; and 
each of these, besides its agricultural population, may have a 
few weavers, or other small manufacturers, and also its small 
local shops. But the mart of their wares, and their chief 
supplies also, is the larger town. As to the matter of the 
presence of a synagogue, that depends hipon antiquity and its 
lore, and not upon modern analogy. At present the villages 
are poor indeed that have not some sanctuary or other. The 
Peshitto Syriac calls these “towns” simply “cities ;” using 
a common word whose etymological origin has reference to 
the jurisdiction of a judge or ruler ; and which defines noth- 
ing as to size or population. The Greek compound is of late 
classic use, and seems to denote a straggling, unfortified 
town. It is, however, to be observed from verse 39 that it 
was the synagogues to which Jesus went in this town; and 
therefore the towns must have had them. 

In verse 40, “kneeling down to him” has, as the like 
phrase generally, a signification different in the East from 
that with us. We speak of kneeling to God only ; so accus- 
tomed are we to it as the proper posture of prayér. But 
standing and prostration were the common oriental positions 
of prayer to God. Kneeling was rather the recognition of a 
superior ; greatly superior, it may be, but still notmore than 
human. It was the attitude of entreaty to one who has power. 
And go, literally, run the words of the leper’s entreaty: “If 
thou art willing, thou hast power.” It is not necessary to 
analyze completely the words and actions of the leper; but 
the oriental interpretation shows that he knew that the king- 
dom of God was come very near to him, and its legate was 
there in the flesh. 

The word rendered “moved with compassion” is one 
which shows the imagination of both Greek and Oriental, in 
locating the feelings in the nobler viscera. 


But to pick up all the oriental touches of this narrative would 
be scarcely possible without picture-illustrations, and explana- 
tions so long as to almost destroy their effect. In the English 
we have in black and white what appears to the oriental resi- 
dent in bright colors. And the effect of color is quite as 
apparent in its delicate shades as in its brilliant contrasts. 
Yet the latter are almost all that a pen can deal with with- 
out being thought finical and imaginative. 
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Ballads and Sonnets. 41,5 Paste G. Rossetti. 
Roberts Brothers. ce, $1.50. 


June to May: The sermons of a By = nt ‘iteeset Hale. 
16mo, pp. 215. Boston: Roberts others. Price, $1.2 


sae Verses, yy Be rs. 8. J. Brigham. Square 8vo, poate. illustrated, 
p. 56. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 40 cents. 


The aie Lésson Book for 1882 (Berean Series, No. 1). 18mo, boards, 
pp. 17% New York: Phillipsand Hunt, Price, 15 cents. 


bent gg Question Book for 1882 (Berean Series, No. 2). 18mo, boards, 
184. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 15 cents. 


em Berean Beginner's Book for 1882 (Berean Series, No. 3). i8mo, 
boards, pp. 208. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 15 cents. 


Bible Stories for Little People: Jesus and his times. Square 8vo, boards, 
illustrated, pp. 47. New York: Phillips and Hunt, Price, 40 cents. 


Sing-Song: pictures and rhymes for little folks, Square 8vo, boards, 
Fiiustrated, pp. 61. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 40 cents. 


Bible Stories for Little People : Moses and his times. Square 8vo, boards’ 
illustrated, pp. 47. New York: Phillipsand Hunt. Price, 40 cents. 


Commentary on Ru | Testament, Vol. 6, Job to the Song of Solomon 
ee by D. hedon, LL.D. 12mo, pp.557. New York: Phillips 
and Hunt. 


16mo, pp. 283. Boston: 


The Daily Words and Doctrina!' Texts for the Year 1882 (152d year) ; \ ben 
anappendix. lémo, pp. 192. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: H. T. Cla 
der. Price, paper, 4 cents; cloth, 35 cents. 


Precept and Praise: a collection for the Sunday- 
Presbyterian Church. Yonkers, New York. B 
16mo, pp. 140. New York: A. 8. Batnes & Co, 


Studies in the Book of Mark ; critical, exegetical, homiletical, and prac- 
tical, for teachers and parents. By the Rey. D.C. Hughes. 8VO, Pp. 
vi, 318. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, $1.00, 


The Lesson Gommontery, on the ipternetional Sunday-school Lessons 
for 1882, : ie John Vincent, D.D., and the Rev. J. L. 
Baribot, : A “ayo: "iineeated, pp. 05." New York: Phillips and 

Hunt. rice, 


A Pictorial seek are on the Gospel according to St. Mark, with the 

text of the Authorized and Revised Versions. Edited by "the Rev. 

win W. Rice. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, Pe: 219, colored maps 4. 
Philadelphia : The American Sunday- -school Union. Price, $1.00. 


The Mendelssohn Fami'y (1729-1847), from letters and journals by Sebas- 
tian Hensel. With eight portraits from drawings by Wilbelm Hensel. 
Second Revised Edition. Translated by Carl Kiingemann gna an 
American collaborator. With a notice ‘ef soees are D.C.L. 8vo. 
illustrated, 2 vols., pp. xvi, 340; 359. New : Harper and 


Brothers. 
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Boston: Oliver Ditson Co, 
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Charles Collins, 


Beauties of Sacred Son 
best masters, 4to, a 
Price, boards, $2.00; cet, &. ; gilt, $3.00. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.* 


No book for children or about them has appeared in 
America which, in original and dainty elegance of get-up, 
can be compared with Mr. Louis Tiffany’s presentation 
of Mrs, Brine’s poem My Boy and I, or, On the Road to 
Slumberland. Gilding and color, however sumptuous 
and however choice, are dull of effect when set beside the 
double oblongs of thick, unlined Russia leather which 
serve as covers to My Boy and I. This leather is of a 
shade of odd orange-red. The soft black lettering is 
branded in, not stamped. For sole ornament are five 
whorls or wheel-like circles; half gold, half umber-brown, 
on which, in raised characters, appear the names of the 
artists and the date of their work. These long, very long 
oblongs are tied together, at front and back, with skeins 
of olive-green floss-silk. The inner leaves are of a thick 
vellum-like paper, of a creamy tint, and the type and 
illustrations are in soft brown. The whole effect is as 
novel as it is charging. It is so pronounced.a novelty 
that it will doubtless attract imitators. Next year the 
market may be flooded with leather covers tied with 
sewing-silk, and we shall be tired enough of them; but 
while On the Road to Slumberland remains, as it now 
is, a unique experiment, we can afford to admire without 
reservation. The verses which Mr. Tiffany has chosen 
to decorate, are pretty and graceful enough. They 
record the progress of a day in the life of a baby-boy, 
his waking, his play, the hours spent by him and his 
mother in the fields, his cradle tong, and finally his soft 
drifting like a little boat down the stream of sleep, and 
The Road to Slumberland. Here and there is a verse 
whose music is as true as its feeling. Children will 
admire this unusual volume, but only their elders can 
rightly estimate the rare taste which it exhibits, 

There is a double surprise to most minds in The Prince 
and the Pauper: first, that it should be the book it is; 
and second that, being what it is, Mark Twain should 
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het written it. So complete a contrast does it afford to 
all the author’s previous work, that to the public generally 
it reveals another and an unsuspected side to his versatile 
talent,—a side well known, however, to those who have 
known him well. The plot of the story is most 
ingenious. Two lads, one the son of a low ruffian, 
brought up in poverty and squalor, and altogether with- 
out education, save for some rudiments taught him by 
an old priest, the other, the carefully guarded heir of 
England, afterward Edward VI., of similar age and like 
in appearance, are made by a clever and not too violently 
improbable device to change dresses. From that moment 
all is reversed. The young prince is hunted about, 
abused and buffeted, maltreated and called mad, while 
bearing himself alwaysin kingly fashion, and continually 
protesting that he is the prince; the little pauper, equally 
insistent as to his real identity, is forced to retain the 
royal ré/e, and abide, as best he may, by the usage of the 
court. Mr. Clemens manages the double involyement 
with admirable skill. He gives a graphic and picturesque 
idea of the time and its customs, and instills a capital 
lesson, without in the least interfering with the interest 
and movement of the narrative, or with the tender and 
delicate half-pathos, half-satire, of its style. The book is 
excellently illustrated, and we can hardly fancy a reader 
to whom it will not commend itself, of all ages from 
seven to seventy. 

The small hero of Mrs. Molesworth’s Herr Baby is 
so named by his German nurse, and is but four years old. 
His half-manly, half-infantine processes of reasoning are 
diverting enough. He is a good baby in the main, and 
when naughty it is often because he is puzzled, which is 
the case sometimes with grown folks as well as babies. 
The story of the “shiny glasses” is very pretty, and the 
tone of the whole book entirely simple and wholesome, 
but we fail to understand why Mr. Walter Crane should 
make Herr Baby in every picture look like a boy of 
twelve cut down in size. 

Milly and Olly is another sweet and wholesome story. 
The little brother and sister whom it chronicles are older 
than Herr Baby, and their adventures in the English 
Lake country will be of interest to older children. It 
is the work of a new author, and we augue well for her 
future from the fact that she so skillfully catches and 
preserves the child-like atmosphere in her story—which 
is no common praise. The illustrations by Mrs. Alma 
Tadema,—some of which are absurdly out of drawing— 
have an old-fashioned quality which is almost comic. 
They remind one of the bald little cuts of half a century 
ago, before the new departure in wood-engravings began, 
and when Sandford and Merton and The History of a 
Nest were the popular children’s books. 

The Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe is an adaptation 
of an adaptation. Published some fifty years since by 
the late Mrs. Farrar, with the idea of enlisting “The 
fascination of De Foe’s hero on the side of industry, 
perseverance, and resignation to the will of God,” it is 
now still further revised and purified under the super- 
vision of Mr. W. T. Adams, and presented to the world 
in a new edition. We venture to doubt if any one of 
the many children who have delighted in the original 
Robinson Crusoe, have brought away from its perusal a 
single hurtful impression. We venture to doubt, also, if 
to meddle with so admirable a classic for any reason can 
be desirable; but granted the propriety, or the necessity, 
it must in fairness be owned that the present work is 
skillfully done. Mrs. Farrar’s Crusoe, instead of being, as 
in the original, “a profane, ill-educated, run-away ap- 
prentice,” is made an “amiable, well-educated youth, 
early trained to habits of observation and reflection, and 
capable of pure and exalted feelings of religion.” Like 
the origingl Crusoe he has his dog, his parrot, and his 
man Friday; and his adventures, while not exactly fol- 
lowing those of his prototype, are based upon them, and 
observe pretty much the same sequence. Mrs. Farrar 
has also copied the simplicity of style and orderly detail 
which makes De Foe’s story so fascinating; and her 
book is of sufficient interest to stand for itself without 
borrowing the name or detracting from the merit of the 
true Robinson, which, as a time-honored classic, should 
be sacred from intrusion, however well intended. 

Four-footed Lovers includes four simple and prettily 
illustrated stories about calves and squirrels and canaries 
and cats,—stories of a kind which will interert boys and 
girls of eight or ten, who are fond of animals and kind 
to them. 

There is an economic tendency nowadays to making 
woodcuts do double, or triple, duty before they are laid 
aside. It is one feature, and a regrettable one, of the 
prevailing tendency toward cheap decoration. Year 
after year shows the same hackneyed engravings in yol- 
umes ostensibly fresh, with letter-press provided to 





match, of a quality as forced and stale as the pictures 
have grown to be. Only a skillful hand can “ write to 
illustrations,” and make the story seem the primary, and 
the illustrations the secondary, thing. With the growth 
of a truer taste, this will be changed, as we think. Pub- 
lishers and readers alike will learn to feel that a few 
pictures, good in themselves, and expressly designed for 
the story they accompany, are incomparably better worth 
than a mass of half-worn cuts of which everybody is 
already tired, and which are dragged in to the disturbance 
of the narrative. Holly and Mistletoe is an example of 
the process we have alluded to. Its pictures have appeared 
before, some of them half a dozen times, and its stories 
show a painful effort of construction and adaptation. 
There is nothing delicate or skillful in their manage- 
ment, and some of them, “A bunch of mignonette,”’ for 
example, are altogether off the childish plane, and should 
not bé tolerated in a book professedly written for 
children. 

Recollections of Auton House has a good deal of a 
rather broad drollery in it—of a kind which grown folks 
will enjoy better than children. It is, or professes to be, 
the reminiscences of one of a family of twelve children, 
brought up after the nursery fashions of some fifty years 
ago, when “ trundle-beds” were in vogue, and babies sur- 
vived and flourished rather despite domestic influences 
than because of them, The Autons seem to have been 
especially uninterfered with in their scramble for exis- 
tence; but some of their whims are amusing enough, and 
one at least, so far as we know, entirely original. We 
refer to the children’s idea that they will certainly die 
in the course of the night unless assured to the contrary 
by some grown person before they go to bed, and there 
is.a comic tale of a tea-party interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a solemn little girl in a night-gown, sent down by 
her brother to say, ‘‘J. Auton wants to know if he will 
live till morning.” 

Bessie Bradford’s Secret is a modest mystery, relating 
to a “surprise” put away in a secret drawer till time 
shall be ripe, and disagreeably interfered with by a pry- 
ing and meddlesome little girl. The story is simple and 
childlike in tone, and, though evidently “ written to pic- 
tures,” is more dexterously managed than some of its 
kind. 

Four little books—two of prose and two of verse— 
issued by the Methodist Book Concern, are good exam- 
ples of the humbler kind of children’s book. Baby 
Verses, by Mrs. 8. J. Brigham, and Sing-Song, are little 
collections of child rhymes, with suitable illustrations, 
most of which are familiar to the readers of the English 
magazines. Moses and His Times and Jesus and His 
Times are two volumes of a series of Bible stories for 
little people. The stories are told in simple language, 
and are illustrated by small, but helpful, woodcuts. The 
illustrations in all four books are uncolored. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


———>__—. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


At the December meeting of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association, encouraging letters from the conti- 
nent of Europe were read. From Spain it was reported 
that the Rey. Luis Lopez has opened a mission and 
Sunday-school in Figueras. The Sunday-school is at- 
tended by from seventy-five to eighty girls and women. 
The girls, who are many of them from fifteen to sixteen 
years of age, were before in the habit of attending on 
Sunday the public dances held in the place. Some of 
them now come regularly to the Sunday-school. Juan 
Lopez has a school at the village of Escoznar, whose in- 
habitants were in an almost savage condition not long 
ago. The school begun in 1878 is still well attended. 
Some hundred children are brought under religious 
instruction, and many of them are well versed in evan- 
gelical knowledge. 

From Italy, Mr. Marini, of Turin, reports that the De 
Sanctis school was reopened in September, and has about 
seventy scholars. He has seen, he thinks, no such work 
in any previous year as has been done during the one 
now past. A letter from a child in this school thanks 
American children for the many kind gifts sent to Italy 
from America to aid ‘in teaching the little Italian chil- 
dren the truths of the gospel. Signor G. Inca, of Belluno, 
is interested in evangelistic work at Longoroni, Feltri, 
and Pueva de Cadore. He would like to put before the 
people of these places the Diodati, and the Antonio 
Martini versions of the Scriptures. After a comparison 
of these versions had been made by him in a public 
meeting held at Longoroni, the people of the place 
declared that the priests had deceived them, and he ia 
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frequently asked by them when he will begin a Bible- 
class among them. 

The reports from Germany present several points of 
encouragement. A school was opened at Sovan in Bran- 
denburg, recently, by the Rev. Adolph Tischer, and it 
was at once crowded by from eight hundred to nine 
hundred children. Twenty teachers were found to in- 
struct them. In Halle there are four Sunday-schools. 
A new one has just been started by a young minister, who 
was then called away from his charge, and a lady— 
Pauline Dressel—now conducts it. The teachers meet 
to study the lesson, and the old scholars, who are now 
many of them servants and dressmakers, are gathered 
into a Bible-class. Miss Lydia Krugersays that it is diffi- 
cult to retain confirmed pupils in the Sunday-schools. 
Many of them become servants and apprentices, and it 
is then impossible for them to come; but an endeavor is 
made to retain some connection, either by writing to, or 
visiting, all who leave the school. There are plenty of 
teachers to be had in Breslau. The Rev. Mr. Uhlbrich 
conducts this school, and a Sunday-school teachers’ con- 
ference was held there on the 29th of August, The 
school at Zulichow finds the class system of American 
schools inapplicable to their needs. T. T. Huser thinks 
money is not so much needed for the increase of Sunday- 
school work, as a deeper gift of the Spirit ; he wants to 
scatter leaflets on Sunday-schools all over Germany. 

The Sunday-school at Basle, Switzerland, has had a 
unique and troubled existence. People have feared that 
injury would come from it to the pastor’s service. Others 
are opposed to change, and do not want to be better than 
their parents. English Bible-schoo!s have somewhat 
interfered with the work, and it seems doubtful whether 
Sunday- schools will ever be popular outside of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Missionaries are trying to 
begin the work by distributing papers at the outlying 
mission stations. 

Some of the girls in Mr. Bastecky’s school in Liebnitz, 
Bohemia, have been confirmed, and two of them will 
become assistant teachers in the Sunday-school. Every 
child receives a paper each Sunday. Mr. Pick of Lem- 
berg has reopened his Sunday-school after vacation. He 
writes that the gospel has found its way into many 
hearts in Austria, and whole villages have become 
Protestant. Mr. Clark of Prague reports that the work 
of Sunday-schools goes on, but slowly; the only thing 
to be done is to scatter literature on the subject, and 
await results. The Rev. Mr. 8. Szalatway has four Sun- 
day-schools, all in his parish, but far distant from each 
other. The work is surrounded with difficulties unknown 
in America; it is hard to find a superintendent, and 
when found, he cannot serve unless approved as a 
teacher by a board of education. Teachers are few and 
poorly educated.- There is no Sunday-school literature, 
and the congregations are scattered. Only influence 
from outside like that of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association will ever arouse the congregations to do this 
work. Mr. Szalatway is fortunate in having forty-six 
teachers for his Sunday-schools. They have no organ 
or maps, but they can teach the children about Jesus. 
An old Roman Catholic woman, whose father had been 
a Protestant, came to the opening of the Sunday-school, 
and returned again and again. She then asked for 
admittance to the church. In the school she had learned 
to compare the two systems, and remembering, too, her 
father’s last words to her, she decided to become a 
Protestant. The Rev. Dr, Konig of Pesth has received 
$15 in aid of the Hungarian Sunday-school paper. He 
finds it very difficult to raise money for its distribution. 

Miss Julia Wilson, a returned missionary from Japan, 
and a former member of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, was present at this meeting, and described 
some of the features of missionary work in Japan. When 
driven by government from the school work in Kioto, 
the intellectual centre of life in Japan, she went with 
other teachers into the. interior, where the people were 
always anxious to hear the gospel. There is something 
in the Japanese character which seems peculiarly to fit 
it for the ready acceptance of Christianity; the people 
are warm-hearted and impulsive, and when they accept 
Christ they at once get the idea that the knowledge of 
Him is not to stop with themselves, but is to be passed 
on by their efforts to others of their countrymen who 
yet sit in darkness and the shadow of death; Sunday- 
school work andthe Sunday-school paper have prepared 
the way for a general acceptance of the gospel. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—QOn Tuesday and Wednesday, December 6 and 7, the 
first Sunday-school convention ever held in Dakota Ter- 
ritory on any other day than Sunday was held at Sioux 
Falls. A good attendance was maintained at all the 
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meetings. A county organization was effected, and plans 
formed for larger work next year in the Sunday-school 
field. On the Sunday following the convention a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union organized 
a Union Sunday-school at Sioux Falls. It starts out 
with thirty scholars, and the indications are that the 
number will be doubled in a month or two. The name 
it has taken is the Queen Bee Union Sunday-school. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The Warren County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Union 
will hold its next convention at Chestertown, January 
25, 1882. 


—It is announced that the next annual convention of 
the Ohio Sunday-school Union will be held in Spring- 
field, June 6-8, 1832. The Grand Opera House has been 
tendered and accepted for the use of the convention. 


NORMAL CLASSES. 


—It is noteworthy that at most of the conventions 
held this year by pioneer Sunday-school conventions in 
the Far West, resolutions were passed urging individual 
Sunday-schools to establish normal classes. This indi- 
cates a very general appreciation of the fact that to have 
the best Sunday-schools we must have well qualified 
teachers, who, again, are only to be secured by the mak- 
ing of thorough provision for teacher training. 

—At the recent convention of the Ninth District of 
Iowa Sunday-school Association, Professor B. F. Hood 
gave an address on normal class work which has since 
been published by request of the convention. Professor 
Hood pointed out the good results which have followed 
the establishment of secular normal classes here and in 
Europe, and claimed that one of the great needs of the 
Sunday-school at present is the establishment of per- 
manent normal schools for teacher training. Such nor- 
mal schools will guide the scholar in Bible study as a 
preparation for Bible teaching, and will instruct him in 
the theory and practice of teaching. Professor Hood 
then gave an outline of the work to be done in both of 
those departments, and of the methods of doing it. 


—A teachers’-meeting and normal class combined is 
maintained by the Lafayette Street Presbyterian Church 
of Buffalo, New York. While this class is specially 
flesigned for the teachers and elder scholars of the 
Sunday-school, it is open to all who choose, to attend. 
The sole condition of membership is, prompt and regular 
attendance. The first term began on November 22 and 
continues to February 21. Lesson study is begun at 
half past seven in the evening, normal class work ata 
quarter past eight. During the part of the term which 
falls in 1881 the following topics have been discussed: 
(1.) The classification and names of the books of the 
Bible; (2.) The writers and dates of the books of the 
Bible; (3.) Basilar truths for Sunday-school teachers; 
(4.) What is the Sunday-school? (5.) Old manuscripts 
and versions. The full programme for that part of the 
term falling in 1882 is herewith given: January 10.— 
The Old English, King James, and Canterbury Versions. 
January 17.—The teacher. January 24.—The teacher 
and his Bible. January 31.—The canon of Scripture. 
February 7.—Sunday-school helps, proper and improper. 
February 14.—Review. . February 21.—Examination. 


EVANGELISM. 

—Mr. Moody’s first week’s work in Edinburgh was a 
decided success. The daily meetings were all well at- 
tended, the services of Sunday especially so. Mr. Moody 
devotes special attention to the noon prayer -meetings, 
and urges that the ministers of the city should be largely 
represented there every day. At one of these noon meet- 
ings Mr. Moody mentioned the case of a Chicago drunk- 
ard who, broken in health and in spirit, had strayed 
into one of the Chicago meetings when the evangelists 
were in that city, and had there been led totheSaviour. On 
the evening of November 21, Mr. Moody found in a paper 
which had been forwarded to him from America an 
account of this man’s successful work as a missionary in 
the Sandwich Islands. The recital of this incident pro-, 
foundly impressed the audience. On Sunday, November 
27, Mr. Moody began his second week’s work by preach- 
ing in Free St. George’s, one of the largest and weal- 
thiest of the Edinburgh churches. His audience is 
described as consisting of the best society of the city,— 
men and women of title, lords of session, professors from 
the University, and other representative of literature 
and science. In the afternoon there was a meeting in 
the new Assembly Hal! for women, and one in the even- 
ing formen, At both of these meetings thousands had 





to be turned away ; but most of those who had failed to 





secure an entrance were accommodated in the several 
churches of the vicinity. Mr. Moody’s subject in both 
meetings was “ What Christ Promises.” Mr. Sankey 
sang several solos, and conducted the congregational sing- 
ing. Meetings such as these are the best refutation of 
the statement that the influence of the evangelists has 
declined since last they vistted Great Britain. 


—One of the charges which has been brought against 
the Salvation Army is that its officers are completely 
opposed to the maintenance of existing Sunday-schools 
or to the establishment of others. The basis for this 
accusation was certain loose statements made by the offi- 
cers themselves as to the policy of the army in relation 
to Sunday-schools,—statements which were susceptible 
of being interpreted in two or three different ways. The 
criticism which this supposed policy of the army has 
evoked calls forth a formal explanation from General 
Booth. He writes: “Reports having been freely circu- 
lated that we are opposed to Bible-classes and Sunday- 
schools, and it having been said: that ‘the army has issued 
a manifesto to the effect that parents should not allow their 
children to go to Sunday-school,’ we think it necessary 
to say—(1.) That we have not, in speech, or writing, or 
otherwise, denounced, or authorized in any form any one 
to denounce, the establishment of, or attendance at, Sun- 
day-schools or Bible-classes. (2.) That, nevertheless, we 
have said, and still say, that we cannot allow Bible- 
classes and Sunday-schools in the army, because, having 
tried them, we found that they were not adapted to our 
peculiar work and organization. (3.) That in public 
our people have the Bible read and explained, and applied 
to their every-day experience and practice, as much as, 
if not more than, the members of any Christian denom- 
ination in the land. (4.) That our people are regularly 
enjoined to read the Bible in private and in their fami- 
lies, looking to the Holy Spirit for the needed explana- 
tion of the Word of God according to his promise. 
(5.) That all our teaching and operations are continually 
justified by direct reference to the Scriptures. (6.) That 
with regard to Sunday-schools we publish letters from 
Sunday-scholars in The Little Soldier every week. (7.) 
That so far from being indifferent to the religious train- 
ing of children, we teach Christian parents that they are 
to impress upon their children in earliest infancy that 
they belong to Christ, and that they are to bring them 
up in the full expectation that they will have to live 
and die for the glory of God and the salvation of men. 
(8.) That we are establishing in every corps, as rapidly 
as we can, salvation meetings for the children, adapted 
to their capacity and intelligence, in which we seek (a) 
to get children converted; (b) to teach them the Word of 
God and establish them in godliness; (c) to train them 
to follow Christ in labor and sacrifice for the salvation 
of other children. (9.) That there are thousands of lit- 
tle children all over the land, growing up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, a joy to their parents and a 
praise to the grace of God, as well as a host from whose 
ranks we confidently expect to draw hundreds of men 
and women devoted to the service of their Master as 
officers of the Salvation Army in this and other lands. 





GENERAL. : 


—Good general progress is shown by the twelfth annual 
report recently issued of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist. Episcopal Church. The 
society has now 2,578 auxiliaries, making #n increase of 
277 over the numbers for the previous year ; 65,562 
annual members, and 3,623 life-members, giving an in- 
crease altogether of more than six thousand members. 
The secretary states that the auxiliaries are in good work- 
ing order, and that increased enthusiasm in the work is 
manifested everywhere. 

—St. Albans, Vermont, is at present the scene of an 
interesting temperance contest. The prohibition party 
backed by a favorable public sentiment, is endeavoring 
to enforce strictly the existing liquor laws. All the prin- 
cipal hotels of the town have closed their doors for a 
period of sixty days, or until the temperance movement 
ends, so that the town is practice!ly left without hotel 
accommodations; the hotel-keepers wishing in this way 
to make the temperance workers obnoxious to the public. 
The result of the contest will be awaited with interest. 

—Information on the subject of missions cannot be 
too widely diffused among church-members. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Presby- 
terian Church have taken a commendable means of 
making this knowledge available for Presbyterian 
churches in the publication of a series of historical 
sketches of the missions of that church among the North 
American Indians, in Mexico and Papal Europe, in 
South America, in Africa, in Syria, in Persia, in India, 
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in Siam and hinink in China and among 
the Chinese in America, and in Japan. 
The price of the whole set is fifty cents; 
of single sketches, 10 cents each. They 
are published by the Presbyterian Board, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


—In ten days gospel temperance work, 
in the Welsh seaport town of Swansea, 
Mr. R. T. Booth and Colonel Caldwell 
won 7,826 new pledges. The total number 
of those who put on the blue ribbon was 
11,818. 


—As usual, the Evangelical Alliance 
issues a programme for the week of uni- 
versal prayer at the beginning of the year. 
Herewith we give the programme: Sunday, 
January 1: Renewed consecration. Mon- 
day, January 2: Thanksgiving for the 
bleesings, temporal and spiritual, of the 
past year, and prayer for their continuance. 
Tuesday, January 3: Humiliation and 
confession on account of individual, social, 
and national sins. Wednesday, January 
4: Prayer for the blessing of God on his 
church andthe world. Thursday, January 
5: Prayer for the young and all agencies 
for Christian training. Friday, January 
6: Prayer for the universal prevalence of 
peace and righteousness, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 7: Prayer for Christian missions, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and conver- 
sion of the world. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK. 
(J. A. Broadus, D.D., in The Examiner. ] 

The Gospel of Mark is the children’s 
Gospel. People often give children the 
Gospel of Luke to read first, because it 
begins with an account of the birth and 
childhood of Jesus. But the remainder of 
that Gospel is far less suited to young read- 
ers than that of Mark. This is a record of 
our Lord’s actions rather than of his words. 
For example, Mark gives nearly as many 
miracles as Matthew or Luke, but gives 
only four parables, while they have so 
many. He presents no extended discourse 
save the great discourse on the Mount of 
Olives (chap. 18), and even of that he 
does not repert half so much as Matthew. 
Now children are always more interested 
in a story, full of action and rapidly chan- 
ging events, than in any discourse. 

Moreover, Mark’s style and general man- 
ner of narration are singularly animated 
and pictorial. When narrating the same 
event as Matthew or Luke, he almost in- 
variably adds touches of detail, and these 
never fail to brighten the picture. We can 
give only a few of the many examples. 
In the very brief account of our Lord’s 
Temptation, Mark adds (1: 13), “and he 
was with the wild beasts,” which vividly 
shows how unfrequented and desolate the 
place was, and suggests an affecting thought 
of the Saviour moving gentle and unharmed 
among the fierce wild creatures. When 
Jesus and the twelve are crossing the 
stormy lake, Mark mentions (4:37) that 
“the waves were beating inte the boat,” 
and that Jesus himself “ was in the stern, 
asleep on the pillow.” How mach would 
be wanting in our mental picture of the 
scene if these touches had not been given! 
And presently when the demoniac meets 
them beyond the lake, Mark states (5: 5) 
that “ he was crying out, and cutting him- 
self with stones.” On Herod’s birthday, 
Mark tells us (6: 21, ete.) that he made a 
supper “ for his lords, aod the high captains, 
and the chief men of Galilee;” that the 
young dancer pleased Herod “and them 
that sat at meat with him;” that “she 
went out, and said unto her mother, What 
shall I ask? And she said, The head of 
John the Baptist. Andshe came instraight- 
way with haste unto the king,” and made 
the startling request, Surely no smali 





addition is thus made to the interest of this 
scene for all, and especially for children. 
In the account of our Lord's feeding the five 
thousand, Mark gives (6: 40) an exquisite 
touch to the picture which our translations 
cannot well bring out. “ And they lay 
down, garden beds, garden beds, by hun- 
dreds and by fifties.” Counted off as if 
for military service, and reclining in ranks 
so that each group formed a parallelogram, 
the successive groups in their bright-hued 
garments looked like beds in a flower-gar- 
den. Here is indicated a close observer, 
and apparently an eye-witness. So in the 
story of Bartimeus, Mark says (10: 50), 
* And he, casting away his garment, sprang 
up,” and came to Jesus. In 12: 41, Jesus 
sat down “ over against the treasury ” and 
observed the giving, and the poor widow ; 
and in 14: 3, Mary “ brake the cruse,” 
(crushed the box), and poured it over his 
head. And most remarkable of all are the 
vivid details as to the demoniac boy in 
chapter 9, too extensive to quote here, in- 
cluding besides other touches the whole 
of verses 21-25, and verses 26, 27. 

These charming details of description 
which abound in Mark’s Gospel show con- 
clusively that it is not, as Augustine as- 
serted, and as used to be generally sup- 
posed, a mere abridgement of Matthew 
and Luke. We remember the feeling of 
disappointment with which, in a first 
youthful reading of Ripley on the Gospels, 
we came to Mark. The notes were dry in 
style, not juicy at all, but they were full 
of good explanation ayd judicious remark, 
and to one who had read no other com- 
mentary except in some desperate efforts 
to read Dr. Gill, the .- were really delight- 
ful all through Matthew. But on Mark 
there were hardly any notes—jnst a series 
of references for every paragraph, “See 
on Matthew — —,” or “See on Luke — —,” 
and upon trying to compare, one found 
so much that was different from Mark as 
to make the process unsatisfactory and 
disheartening. So was Mark often treated 
by commentators, But more recent writers, 
the first of them in this country being 
Addison Alexander in 1858, have shown 
from facts like those just stated that this 
Gospel has not at all the manner of an 
abridgement, but is thoroughly indepen- 
dent, having its distinctive tone and aim. 
It presents very few events or discourses 
not found in either Matthew or Luke, but 
presents them in its own connection and 
its own vivid manner. We ought to add 
that the matters given by Mark alone are 
all of singular interest, and make vivid 
pictures, Z.g. (8: 20, 21), the crowd fill- 
ing the house in which Jesus was teaching, 
so that they could not eat bread ; and his 
friends hearing of it and going to lay hold 
of him, as being beside himself; again 
(4: 26-29), the striking parable of the seed 
growing of itself, which is such a comfort 
to those who sow spiritual seed ; the mira- 
cles of healing the deaf man in Decapolis 
(7: 81, ete.) and the blind man at Beth- 
saida, who at the first application only 
saw imperfectly, beholding men as trees 
walking (8: 22, etc.) ; and the incident of 
the young man who witnessed the betrayal, 
and when seized, left the linen cloth in 
which he had hastily wrapped himself, 
and fled naked (14: 51, etc.). 

The Sunday-school teacher ought to 
bear all this in mind, and in teaching 
Mark to bring out with special care the 
facts and scenes of the Saviour’s life. Let 
him habitually look for means of vividly 
picturing the scene, and he will seldom 
failto findthem. It would bean excellent 
plan to read the whole Gospel at one sit- 
ting, and try to get the precise view of 
Jesus which this brief history is suited to 
present ; he can then study and teach the 
several lessons more effectively. Among | —— 
other things he may notice asa peculiarity 
of this Gospel that it so often describes 





our Lord’s looks and feelings. Thus in : 


8:5, He looked ‘round about on them 
“with anger, being grieved at the harden- 
ing of their heart.” So in 3: 84 and 5: 
32 we read of Jesus as looking round about 
him. In 6:6, “He marvelled because of 
their unbelief.” In 7: 84, “‘ Looking up 
to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, 
Ephphatha.” In 10: 21, 28, “ Jesus look- 
ing upon him loved him. . . . And Jesus 
looked round about,” and said, ete. And 
to mention only one more example, after 
the triumphal entry Jesus came into the 
temple, “and when he had looked round 
about upon all things,” he went out. There 
is also frequent mention of the effect pro- 
duced on others by our Lord’s miracles 
and teaching, the crowds that gathered 
about him, and their wonder and admira- 
tion. 





- BUSINESS - DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
junday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
sopies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
soription list ai any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. 


If you want to buy a Sunday-school 
Library, do not fail to see D. R. Niver’s 
(Albany, N. Y.) catalogue. It will save 
yom asania d 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THE PREPARATORY CLASS, 
To ae applicants to enter the Junior Class in the 
semester, begins on the 4th of January, 1882 
9o’cluck A. M. R. R. BATES Principal, 
somerset Street. 





“The New Y Year's Number of 


ST. NICHOLAS 


(JANUARY.) 


Containing seventy pictures, and a brilliant 
table of contents, including second install 
ments of the two great serials, 


“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 


By Epwarp E«G@.eston, and 


“DONALD AND DOROTHY,” 
By Mary Marrs DopGEe 


Subscriptions should begin with the Christ- 
mas number, in which are first chapters of 
these serials, and of which the Chicago In- 
terior says, “‘ Probably nothing more beautiful 
or satisfactory in the way of a children’s 
magazine has ever been printed.” Subscrip- 
tion price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 


THe CENTURY CO., 
Unton Square, New York _Crry. N. , A 




















Coste only 15 cts. 
for a class of 5 tor 
@ whole year, 


Sample free. 














INASMUCH 


Qa the lessons for 1882 are trom the New Testament, 
teacher and scholar should have a copy ot the 
Revised Version. The “American Oxford” edition is 
ihe best for the money. Price, puper cover, 25 cents; 
limp cloth, red edge, 35 cen's; heavy siik cloth, 40 
cents. Special terms tor qnanitties. Mailed on re- 

ceipt of price. Address, « . OUVILVLE & CO.,, 
28 Rose Street, New Y ork. 


~ Different Publications u ev 


T fro’ he 

t Lahn, ‘em veo — ou, from the one- 

900 ==. b Ne ou a volage of 1,000 
NaTIonaL 


dor cainloge Rarronal 














* Start 


Right for Next Year. 


The BEST Requisites for Sunday School Work. 
FILERS, INTERNATIONAL S, $. RECORD to 


hows the condition of the Behoel « ~ 4 petty > ee wore one 
Sunday or a 4 quarters, If properly kept will stim@late 


From 8. 8. Journal, Dr. J. H. Vincent, Editor. 
bp Simple, complete and accurate ; a book excellently planned 
and well titted tor the use of Sunday-School Secretarys who de- 
to be systematic.” 
No. 1, for 20 classes, $1.00; No, 2, for 40 classes, $1.50, 


aS INTERNATIONAL S. S. COLLECTION 








This formis the simplest, most convenient, 

S. and best adapted to the purpose of any pub- 

lished, So grecteee as to be in harmony with the International 
8. 8. Lessons, No, 60, Thick, Tough, pe Manilla, per doz., 
35 centa, No. 60, Blue Paper, Lined with C loth, 50 cents. 


TEAGHERS? CLASS BOOKS f2" por'tic‘Tour Ma: 


&c, For One Year, Mar- 
es, per doz., 75 cts, For Three Years, Muslin or Leath 
Fs ‘fone $1.80, 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES S, S, MAPS, 


sheape dy 


40 x 60 in. 
7d ro 
—- at issued ori the price 
Half of Scripture World 
bt = by colored lines showing the ourney of St. Paul. 
Cream Paper, $1.50; Mounted and Varnished, $3.00, 
Palestine Old Testament History 
$1.50; Mounted Tra Varnished, $3, 00, 
Palonine sat te the Time of Christ, 
Cream 0; Mounted and Varnis shed, $3.50, 
Western ‘hus, "Barly Old Testament History, 
D MAP OF JERUSALEM, Size, 36 x 43,"on cloth, $2,00, 


EILERS’ NEW ie MAP OF PALESTINE 
AND MAP EM According é> dahest par. 


OF JER EM ress: 86 x48; fine White 
uslin, $1.50; F JERUSAI 2,00, 


The following in large letters that ‘THE LORD'S PRAYER 


can be read at from 40 to 60 feet: 
Price of each, on Cloth, Sine 


THE APO ISTLES’ d and V. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, Siicestusisy'eStoar* 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CERTIFICATES suce: retee"¥: 


holar to sign ful design and finely engraved ; size 
Wx iain. biack an a No, 101, Certificate of Honor. No, 

Certificate of Membership. No. 104, Certificate of 2 
be Without gietee, 1 per doz., $1.50; per 100, $10.00, One 
oan for sample, 


Sent carefully packed prepaid, on receipt of price, 


A. H. EILERS & COC., Publishers, 
2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Wide Awake Free for Three Months, 








To all who subscribe now tor one year, WIDE 
AWAKE will be sent from Octuber to January, 
1882, and to January, 1883. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ees enlarged, price $2.50 rer year, during 
1882 will present nearly one thousand original illus- 
trations, incinding several prize frontispieces, one 
ot which alone will have cost #00, Its reading mat- 
ter, all o} y the best living authors, will in- 
clude a br Hani serial for boys, by a famous modern 
teaveller From THE uses TO THE Neva; a 
sited Home and School Serial Story, THKIK 
dion AND OURS; -S I igs f variet of novel series, 
Folk-bLo lads, pers for Little 

Law school, hl Stories from 
ild Flower Pa O 4-Time 
yan @ Suit of Homespun rior Comedi- 
ne. also a Course of Readings for 
av Peopi je, ewhieks is read systematically by the 


Send all subscriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


PUBLISHERS._AND BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 32 Franklin &st., Boston. 

















Lyman Abbott’s Commentary 
ON 
MARK AND LUKE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
nich x for assistance in the Sunday Lessons of 1882, 
bn 7 are in Mar’ Ty OO. Publ the vear Posat-naid, 2 
8. BARNES & blishers, New York. 


SYMBOL GIiFTS. 


Prepared by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, for first quarter ‘82 
Sometiing nov el and attractive ; of such color or sha “4 
as suggested by the lesson. Sample set, postpaid, 1 


Breakfast Mottoes 


repared by Rev. W. F. Crafts. A textfor each day 
& the year, special]. prepared fon. lessons of 1882. Two 
Engravings. Sample, postpaid, 6c. §3. per hundred, 


Bible reading Book Marks. 


A plan for reading 
the ae in the order ofitsaevents. Paalma, Prophe- 
cies etc. being inserted in the Bible history at the point 
where written. Sample, postpaid, 5c. $2. per hundred. 


Wordless Boo SALVATION SYMBOL 


-IZED. Sample, 10c. - 


Improved Bible Tag's. Pavers se 





Paper, 6c. Set 
By their use any book in the Bible isfound AT ONCE 
h L fi t An assortment of 2, 4 and 
ice ba é S. 8 page tracts of suitable 

bad ane in letters, Sample set with price-list 


postpaid for 10c. Allof the above sent promptly 
on pany a of price. Special rates for large quantities- 


Harry Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


The Youth's Temperance Banner, 


A four-page illustrated paper for Sunday-schoois, 
Temperanos Organizations, and Families, with choice 
eading from the best writers for children and youth. 
Fitled with Stories, Anecdotes, Blackboard Exercises, 
Iilustrations, zzies, Music, etc., etc. Published 
MONTHLY, at 25 cents per year singie copies. Only 
12 cents per year when four or more copies are sent to 
one address. SEMI-MONTHLY for # cents single 
copies. 24 centseach when tour or more are tuken. 
WEEKLY for 75 cents single copies. 50 cents each 
when four and upward are sent to one address. Send 


for it. 
nf J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street. New York. 


SYMBOL GIFTS =." 


For jomena of 1882. 
red by 
Oc. for sample Set with a. of peices, ete. 

HARRY {YANG 354 Fourth Ave., New York City, 








FF. Ceats. 











- could inwardly digest it, the effect cou ~t neh 











December a1, 1881.] 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International J esson Committee, by 
H. Ciay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with fine 





A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hurdly get for himse!f a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superinten tent dii, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who hive reviewed it. 


**A Model Superintendent.” 


From The New York Tribune. 


“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 
affording a We eng guide to the teacher, as well as 

an example of ra sense and devoted energy 
applied te the caune of religious instruction.” 
From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be madea 
hand-book py all Sunday school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in 1ife, or any community, woe could not find pessente 
for his cuidance, and ground f ‘for his encou ment 
in the labors and successes of this most faithful and 
effective toller in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just +5 


su, tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.’ 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volyme is carefully written in excellent, for 
cible English, and with a directness that enzaces ane 
a wi the ager me to the narrative from beginnin 

tory is one that will be of great serv hy 
and. itis’ ukely” from its manner and substance to se 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, n> the precise forms and exercises 
which he used Exited so ablv and intelligently. anJ 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful,” 


teh oo: The Congregationalist, Boston. 


e book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoc! 
net while, if some means could be devised bv 
which deacons and other prominent laymenin ‘ ~ ~¥ 
0 
ing especially happy and favorable to al 1 good.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantiv 


and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LITTLE CHILDREN 
URSELVES 


KEEP 


Our Colored Desiens 
Illustrate the INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY ScHooL LEs- 
sons. They are printed on large sheets of paper in 
beautiful colors. Send $0 cents for sample to 
Providence Lithograph Co., Providence, R. |. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REWARD CARDS. 


We have 14,000 packets of cards with Scripture Texts 
on which we are selling at 10 cents per packet, or three 
re L ponmess for 2 cents. Usual price, 25 

r packet. rent by mail, —_. on reoeipe of 
price. Address Ogilvie & Co., 25 Rose St, New York. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following Scriptural Cancun Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 


CONSECRATION. ‘ 
FAITH. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 


PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 


THE WONDERFUL. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 ouiee, No extra charge 

for postace. Samples, 5 cents eac 
Address, JOHN D. weer. Publisher, 

7% Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 

= HM Werd. the Work, and the World 

A new Magazine «f Evangelles] Truth, Christian 

Work (especially the Evangelization of the Masses). 

and Universal Missions. Handsomelv illustrated. 

Und@enominational. Published by RT RB. 

SIM . formerly of The Soapet in All Lands. 


$25 a year; single esennens, 3 ts. 
Bible House, New Yeark. ita seat 


‘SE the Order Cy 
Quarterly. Issned in Ae ps 
Postage, 


hundred, No extra charge for 


common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the exec: 
tive committee of the Internationa! Siorday-school Oon - 
vention. 6 
“This book should be in the library of every Sun- 

day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday -schoc | 

worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘ A Coun 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price of 

the book to every superintendent and teacher who ix 

laboring in such a field while every worker in ‘A 

ike y-school’ will also be practically helpei 

e chapter on that topic. To advanced workers 
and all desiring to increase the efficiency of their 

Sunday-scheol, the chapter on ‘Methods and Hel 

will be the centre of interest. The book is wort 

alike of its subject and anthor. I know of no better 
manual on the Sunday-school work.’ 


From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Episcopat 


“This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues o 
the press pertain ne to Sunday-school work for che 
past five years. . Its reading ought to make bette 
teachers and more consecrated Chi istians. 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian), 


“We know not wh ‘re ther: isa volume better worth 
— by the superintender ts of cur Sabbath schools. 
A didactic state nent o: wha! a superintendent 
ought to be is well but th. exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is better, .. . Others than 
superintendents will be helned by this book. We 
commend it to all of our readers as one worth owning 
and studying.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


“Mr. Haven wasa man of acti ity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. Th's view makes his biog- 
raphy of value to all ispirine Sunday school workers, 
and indeed to all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren.) 
“It is nota speculetive disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the sto 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actual y 
was. It is written ina compact but'warm style. and is 








rich in every page Le _ suggestion to super- 
intendents and teach 


Address, 


LIBRARIANS 2, crouse and 


Tsing pte font SYSTEM REGISTER saves sme 
shor. and _ Addr 8A a Garrigues: Bros.. *.. Phila... Pa 


Agents wanted for the only fine large steel portrait of 


GARFIELD. 


Engraved in Line and Spepte em ® photograph a 
oroved bv Mrs. Garfield as rrect likeness. 5 
beautiful work of a. No ¢ Competition. Size 
‘$x24. Send for circulars and extra terms. The 
Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE t 


sell the best Famatly 
Knitting —_—, ever invented. Will nite 
pair of stockings with heel «nd toe complete. in 2 

minutes. It will also knit Sgrent b aime # of ge 4 work 


‘or which there is always a ready Send for 
‘ircular and terms to STH TWOMBL  ENITTING 
MACHINE = CO., 40 409 W: ashington St. 1 pston, Mass. 


WANTED Active and reliable men “in every town 
tosell Farmers our Fossil Marl,» 
Natural Fertilizer. Big © 
it, and frill personal instructions special salesmen 
ak at once with P.O. address and reference. 
HNT. ROBERTS & BRO., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


narA NEW IDEA.-@4 


Converted Steel Sh@ars (Nickel Plated). 

We are now manufacturing a new line of “ Con- 
verted Steel Shears,’ 74¢ inches long, elegantly fin- 
ished, and nickel-plated, and will send a sample pair 
by mall on receipt of 34 c- nts in postage stamps (3c. 
stamps), or will send three pair for $1. These shears 
sould not be purchased at any store for less than 7 
or #1 each. Every pair fully warranted, or money re- 
funded. Agents wanted everywhere. to whom & lib- 
eral discount will be allowed. “end 36 cts. for sample 
and terms at once. Address, PockKET SCALE WORKS, 


Bor 21, Bridgewater. Conn 
USH Ss 
. 


AMERICAN hanes Ove co. 


k and Boston. 


\BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
ete, FULLY 















Be oe ee 


WeenbUtin é Tai oe Cincionati, © °. 


CONS price ry ing e 
Rechibitions. eto. A fitable Randeeen 
with fs pony Aye Macro for © 
usement. Send stamp Soe, 1 ee 

logue. . MoALLISTER, i MT g( Optician, 49 Nassau 8r., 


Portable Self-acting anal 


Aquarium and Flower-stand Combined. 
An attractive Home, Office 
or Sunday-school room orna- 














ment. Complete in itself and 
entirely independent of wa- 
ter works or other connections. 
pose ag , easy-working,.and not 
liable te get out of order. 
Lasts for years without re- 
irs. 
Send 3 cent stamp for de- 
scriptive circular. 
W. J. CLARK & CO., M’f’s, 
Salem, Ohio. 
New York office and sales- 
room, 78 Beekman Street. 
Please y 
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THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes 
f, with questions, notes, home readin 

month are sent by mail 

year, or 60 cents a month, and th 


is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


have desired to increase lesson study at home. 


From Georye A. Bell, Superintendent of the Central 
“Some weeks ago there was a discussion in a m 
question, ‘ How a ae a ~~] the reading or stud 
dimost uni, ersal testi 
school vom menced, An t ea thrown out at the —— 
Leaf’ was ar th some simple questions, 
puestion. (ne or two of the questions called for Tex les 
given, thus necessitating the opening of the Bible itself 
written witi ink, and bs > = scholar would have to do 
tion: ‘ Have you lesson at home?’ and each 
experiunent was tried b: by el 
resolved to vontinue it for t 


From D. W. Mc Williams. of the Lafayette 
“The plan works weil. 1 am pleased with 
tour Sun 


From the Rev. A. F. Scha 


“1 n some of our classes results -—s a secu 


help the child with Its lessons. On the whole I feel the p 


From H. B. White. Superintendent of 

“ We have used the Question er —— this 
more lesson study at home by the exci 
I often hear now of the parents sitting 
answers may be written.” 


quantities. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


LESSON LEAVES. 


tise jeneoes in the memes of the scholars?’ 
that the lessons were no studied and not often eve: 


what I see of it resulta in oar school, 
y school scholars, Iam gratified with what the ae: Papers lead to at h ome.” 


1. Scholars who never look t the lesson have 


varter with 74 





each Surtday’s lesson on a se 
nal references, etc. The 


te sheet be 
eaves for each 


» margi e 
wy time for distribution. The price is $7.20 foe vs hundred copies a 
e same proportionate rate for larger or e 

sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 


r quantities. Con- 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting « want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 


The questions are printed on writing paper (a 


separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of ghee lesson helps, but is a valuable ee a to them. The leaf has been used 
tor several months by some of the best Sunday-sch 

general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


of the country, and is sure to come into 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


3 as Dr. Scudder’ 8) 

Sunday-school —-. SEER in this oy. on the 
was the 
re the senalon of the 
he this cuperimentes | plan. A ‘ Question 

of an answer being written in afler each 
outside oF. the immediate lesson, the references being 

to get the answers. The replies were required to be 
at home. Each ‘Question Leaf’ ended with the ange 
leaf was required to be signed by the scholar. e 


develo 


ht or nine of our active schools, and the result was so satistactory pat. it has been 
e remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly Review 


Avenue Presb. 8. 8. (Rev. Dr. pote'®. 


- Asa father, too, ot 


, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New Yor 


by this method which have been reached in no other 
allured to study. 2 Parents have been ied to 
lan is good.” 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
satistactory results. They have induced 


ex an interest in the lessons among many of the nts. 
town n with their children to help study out the answers, that the right 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





The Bible and its Study. 


PTIN ND H&LPS TO AN INTELLI- 
ae P98 ARE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has called forth 
numerous requests for their reissue in & form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods ot 
using the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet. 


CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY ays gy 
y the Rev, Bar pes Reera, D.D., LL.D. 
([MPORTANCE OF “BIBLE Fy a 
Bir Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT aie FOR SLs a 4p Se Phelps on. 
ustin Phelps, 
can WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE 
ac the Rev. F. H. A. iyenes. M.A., D. CL. » LL.D. 
PTURE EXPLAI SCRIPTUR 
By rien emi LMrYy. LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE I NPRETATIO 
y a rofessor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO sOowt as, BIBLE STUDY. 
y Professor ena, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW yy sk COM MENTA 
der Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop 
fG arvicy and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOO 
Bv the Rev . W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM-ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
pate te RASTE ERN MANNERS AND 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK iN THE KA RLY CHU RCH, 

By the ie Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING B I LE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“When such Mie as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B, "Riddle. Philip Schaff, and George 
pee i ishop C. 4, Ellicott,and Drs, W. M. pokes 

. and Howard: Crosby, combine 
thelr id ideas about the intelligent use of the ‘Bible the 
result cannot but be exceed ugly valuabie, The Bible 
and Ii is a little ys jet, 9 ype from the 


column: he Sunda 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreigp manu- 
‘facture. 





Golden Rule Alliance. 


A Christian Mutual Benefit Association. Limited 

to Members of Evangelical Church 
INSURt#S FROM $500 re $3,500. 

Only one death and a> gah in a year and a 
+ Agents wanted. Liberal Serid for Circular to 
JOHN §& DAMRELL, ’ SPENCELEY. Seo’y, 

ie President. 700 Shawmut Ave.. “aan 
BEAT he ip met lidlay ind 
' r 
mente Tears. Writeorcallon Was ny : NS 


tty .Washyiaton NS NJ, 
| -F- 
l= 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP AND DURA- 


Y. 
or aula oe ane & CO. 


Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltim Street, timore, 
No. 119 Fifth Avoane: t New a 











of short articles wt aad bo other cminent 
persons. Its chapters are varied in be new covering 
well the wane are practical Lane 2 are adapted admir- 
ably to meet a general and reaineed. If wewerea pas- 
tor again, we would put a copy Into the hands of ever, 
member of our church, and every scholar old enough 
to understand it in our Sund 


ool, if we had to dc 
so at our own expense.” "The Dongrepationatiet, Boston 


“A timely, Lprertionl menyel on the word of God 
oe isa series of brief essays 4 eminent divines, weli 
adapted to promote a more intelligent study of the 

oly Scriptures, on the | oye of those who read it. At 

a time when there are 80 many subtie and powerfu! 
assaults on the authority of the Bibie, it is not too 


series 


much to say that our best defense ainst these 
attacks is an intelligent acquaintan bh the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Bible cont: So The Chris- 


tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada, 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider-,] 
able assistance in interp reting and understanding 
scripture.”—The Gospel nner, Augusta, Maine, 

“A valuable little book.” — The Advance,Chicago, Iu. 

“These subjects are all discussed by the moat learned 
Protestants of the times, and turnish, i» a smal! com- 
pass, a large amount of ‘valuable reading matter.’’— 
American Christian Review, Cincinati, Ohio. 


“Very valuable to the ne student."’—The Chria- 
tian Advocate, Richmond, V 


Sent by mail, penaer, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more sopies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








raail, 
BIRO & es om bey Bu N.Y, 





725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





4 DIAMOND 


mm ONLY DYES. 


IO CENTS “ 
a rae are the — 
byes ever made. One 10 cen’ 

han auy 16 or 25ct. dye ever s 
mos are A vge os mage Moy pa 
pre es yo oped Ce fe ounsensns . set of carcs 

nis an D’k's. dvc. al) mai) 

‘WFTTS. RICHARDSON & 1 rlingtons Vi 






THIS NEW 


=LASTIC TRUSS 


‘tas a Pad differing from all 
thers, is cup-shape. with Seif- 
Adjusting Rall in centre, ,atapts 
iteelt toall postions ofth e bod 
¥ nile the bal) in the cup holds 
the night ¢ just as a person 
wou'd witt: iow unger. With! ressure the Ilernia 
is held sevnreiy on and aighte es and a radical cure cer- 


tain. Tt is lurahble, s cheap, Sent by mail. 

Circulars free. ap nm Truss Lo. Chicago, iL 

S0 l IT Don’t locate before seeing our James 
D 


Be Wanter Autecnibomeete 
n deididtiag goods, or in making inquiry 
concorning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
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can members of the Revision Committee, a 
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pronounced these articles superior to anything 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


A HYMN FOR. THE 
CONQUERED. 


[W. W. 8. in Blackwood’s Magazine. | 





I sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in 

the battle of life— 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, 

died overwhelmed in the strife ; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom 

the resounding acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows 
wore the chaplet of fame,— 

sut the hymn of the low and the humble, the 
weary, the broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a 

silent and desperate part ; 

Whose youth bore no flower on its brqnches, 

whose hopes burned in ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had 

grasped at,—who stood at the dying of 


who 


day, 

With the work of their life all around them, 
unpitied, unheeded, alone, 

With death swooping down o’er their failure, 
and all but their faith overthrown. 


While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, 
its pean for those who have won— 
While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and 
high to the breeze and the sun 

Gay bapners are waving, hands clapping, and 

hurrying feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors—I 
stand on the field of defeat 

In the shadow, ’mongst those who are fallen 
and wounded and dying,—and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my band on their 
pain-knotted brows, breathe a prayer, 

Hold the hand that is helpless, anc isper, 
“They only the victory win, 

Who have fought the good fight and have van- 
quished the demon that tempts us within ; 

Who have held to their faith unseduced by the 
prize that the world holds on high ; 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, re- 
sist, fight—if need be, to die.”’ 

Speak, aay wy who are life’s victors? Unroll 
thy long annals and say— 

Are they those whom the world called the vic- 
tors, who won the success of a day ? 

The a rs, or Nero? The Spartans who fell 

hermopylz’ s tryst, 
Or the Pigsions and Xerxes ? 


His judges, or 
Socrates ? 


Pilate or Christ? 





THE ART OF FRIENDSHIP. 


(From The Spectator. } 


To understand those we live among, we 
must care for them sufficiently to forgive 
the one half that we may love the other; 
and we must do a still more difficult thing 
than this, we must in forming our judg- 
ment about people, know what to discard 
as a truthful account given by themselves 
of what is in reality untrue of them, 
though they are not aware of it. This is 
the more difficult the better we come to 
know people, and many a friendship is 
wrecked by letting our friend feel too early 
that we see more clearly than he does his 
own bias of character. He is jealous of 
such knowledge, and nothing needs more 
delicate handling than to make a man 
change his opinion about himself, uncon- 
sciously and without offense. We must 
be masters in the art of friendship, to bring 
home to a friend that, though we know 
him to be something different to what he 
thinks he is, we love him all the same. 
How complicated does all this become, 
when we bring to bear upon our friend a 
mind full of preconceived opinions of his 
character. Until we have had much expe- 
rience, it is difficult to grasp the fact that 
we must learn our friends, as we learn a 
foreign language or a new science. We 
must approach them with an entirely open 
mind, We must be prepared to weigh and 
to compare, to build up our knowledge 
slowly and impartially ; to discard what 
we thought was a leading note, and place 
it only among the minor chords that we 
would willingly make the key-note of the 
whole. Above all, we must refrain from 
taking the alphabet of our knowledge of 
our friend, and using the-letters to frame a 
language for ourselves,—a language which 
shall speak our own words and suit our 
own needs, a language which shall teed 
our vanity by helping us to weave a ro- 
mance for our almusement, wherein our 
own characters and our own motives are 
made to do duty for those of our friends, 
but which is a language that never for one 
moment could have disclosed the secrets 
of our friend’s mind. 

It has been said that letters “are in vain 
for purposes of intimacy,” and though, 
perhaps, they may be in vain for building 
up a friendship, yet some friendships can- 
not survive without their help. How 
many things there are that we dare not 
trust ourselves to say in the actual pres- 
ence of our friend! Our faces and our 
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our exact opportunity, nor frame our sen- 
tences on the spur of the moment. Many 
times ‘we say to ourselves, ‘I will tell him 
this, or I will ask him to tell me that,” and 
then, when the time comes, it is impossi- 
ble to catch the moment. A footstep, the 
rustle of a leaf, and timidity seizes us, 
We frame the sentence, we look up at our 
friend’s face, and see something that is a 
barrier,—possibly only a shyness,—possi- 
bly a passing fear of how much must fol- 
low, if the question is put and answered. 
Anyhow, it is a barrier, and we end the 
sentence in the opposite direction to which 
it was begun. Yet the words unuttered, 
and the friendship ends, as so many do, 
in the mere exchange of every-day 
opinions, flavored to suit the fancied 
requirements of the person we are talk- 
ing to. But in letters it is different. 
There the question can be asked, or the 
sentence framed, and yet that subtle influ- 
ence we all possess over each other not 
produce the wrong effect, or cause the 
thought itself to cease to be for the time. 
Your friend has time to hear you to the 
end. The words remain with him with 
just that sense of uncertainty as to why 
you uttered them which is often the say- 
ing clause when what is said might awake 
anger or annoyance. No doubt you run 
the risk of the letter reaching your friend 
when he is full of other thoughts, but so 
he may be when in your company; and 
this is not forced upon you suddenly, as 
it might easily be, when you had said half 
of what you meant to say. 

After all, risks must be run, and it is often 
better for the friendship in the end that one 
side should be able sometimes to frame his 
speech untrammeled by his friend’s pres- 
ence, than that both sides should hesitate 
and fail at a critical moment, through the 
undue influence of what, after all, may not 
be more than passing emotions reflecting 
themselves upon an expressive counte- 
nance, It is even true that some natures 
can only be really intimate in letters. 
Natures that are reserved more from habit 
and instinct than from reason, and who 
are unduly sensitive to tone or look, will 
often find personal intercourse less help- 
ful to freedom of intimacy than the com- 
parative solitude that surrounds inter- 
course through letters. As Emerson says, 
“We sit and muse, and are serene and 
complete, but the moment we meet with 
anybody, each becomes a fraction.” Per- 
fect confidence may exclude all need for 
letters, and the closer the friendship be- 
comes, the more difficult in some ways it 
is to be intimate in letters; but so long as 
intimacy is complicated by shyness and 
reserve, so long will some natures find the 
uniting element only in letters. 


GOOD TALKING ASA FINE ART, 


[Bishop F. D. Huntington, in The Churchman. ] 


Some persons among our acquaintances, 
without any effort or even consciousness 
on their part, draw us out, and otherelock 
us up. Yousit down to talk with onegentle- 
man or lady, and in spite of all you can 
do you are clumsy; the sentences come 
out wrong end first; you are under a numb 
palsy or a nightmare. There is no 
explanation of it. The person is one 
you specially want to please; but a fatal 
impotence pinches the whole, interview, 
and you are ashamed of yourself. An- 
other comes, and all your powers are set 
free; the ideas come out readily and 
lucidly ; you are kindled and liberated ; 
the sky is luminous; the right words are 
not wanting; you find more in you than 
you suspected. What can this mean but 
that there is an occult law of sympathy, of 
which I have already spoken, and that we 
succeed in all ways in whatever degree 
we have in us that which is common to our 
kind? 

A bright woman wrote to Walpole of the 
excellent and learned statesman, Necker: 
“He has intellect and goodness, capacity 
without presumption, generosity without 
ostentation, prudence without dissimu- 
lation; but he lacks one quality which 
renders talkers most agreeable—a certain 
facility which elicits thoughts from those 
with whom one converses ; he does not aid 
in the development of one’s ideas; and 
one is more stupid with him than when 
alone or with others.” The lesson comes 
back from every side—the more we live in 
the larger life of humanity, and the less 
we live in the contracted pen of our own 
interests and schemes, the ampler harvest 
we shall gather to hand in when the sun 
goes down. 

One of the highest merits of a talker is 
to know when not to talk; not only when 
to stop altogether and withdraw, but when 
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to pause awhile and let the other party 
speak. That is, a good talker must always 
be a good listener. The tongue borrows 
persuasiveness from theear. You remem- 
ber Sydney Smith’s comical commenda- 
tion of a voluble gentleman’s occasional 
“ flashes of silence.” Someone replied to 
the question, “Isn’t Mr, D, tiresome “4 
forever running on about himself?” “ Well, 
he certainly does not leave much chance 
for the imagination !” Few people like to 
be over-ridden and trampled on in a social 
circle or at a dinner-table any more than 
in the street. Of all the trivial foibles of 
the polite classes, I think that of bechagr | 
in on the other side of the dialogue an 
interrupting your friend before he has 
done is about as common and as rude as 
any. Iknowtwoor three very fine charac- 
ters, not egotistical or vain, who lose 
dignity and respect by not letting you 
finish half your sentences. Make long 
speeches if you will—that is bad enough ; 
turn colloquy into harangue or sermon if 
you dare or think you can afford it; but at 
jeast allow your guest, your equal, yes, and 
even your inferior, to have an equal chance. 
Noblesse oblige. When the other begins, 
stop short and listen. 

So we are brought finally to the great 
all-embracing and all-pervading law of 
social life, where we stand together— 
women, men. Good talking is talking by 

rinciple, and the central principle of all, 
in society, in speech, is unselfishness. I 
have not the least doubt or fear about the 
happiness in store for every one of you if 
you speak and work, nay, even if you 
suffer, by that law. It binds, butit binds 
tenderly. Day by day in all houses, every- 
where, she is the fine woman, the gifted, 
accomplished, gentle woman, who thinks 
considerately of all who hear her, of the 
marks her words leave behind; who keeps 
back under her tongue the racy ecclesias- 
tical anecdote or the stinging sneer at the 
dinner-party because the Romish waiter- 
girl behind her chair overhears her. 

She is the fine lady who ordains her 
tongue, as the Church of God ordains her 
chief messenger in one of the weighty 
phrases of her ordinal, “not to hurt, but 
to help,” “‘to hold up the weak, to bind up 
the broken, to bring again the outcasts, to 
seek the lost.” I am not preaching to- 
night; but into that exalted and | ia 904 
and prophetic office, into so high a dignity, 
I say that each tongue among you iscalled 
to be a reconciler, a healer, a comforter. 
I have not guoted to you from the third 
chapter of St. James, but nevertheless you 
would find it true, if there were not a 
Bible on earth, that she who offends not in 
word has a womanhood so imperial that 
she can bridle her whole self, body and 
soul, 
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AMONG ITS SUBSCRIBERS. 


In this way it has introduced the following: 


Beauty of Hebron Potato, White Elephant Potato, | 
Mojd’s Ennobled Oats, the Cuthbert Rasp- | 
rry,C lain Wheat, Telephone | 
, Clawson heat, Rural Branching 
Sorghum, Golden Rural Tomato, Defiance Wheat, 
AND FIFTY OTHERS, 








82 Acres of Experiment Grounds, 


Devoted to tests of all kinds appertaining to plant life 
and the best farm and garden methods. All new plants 
and seeds adapted to the climate are tested as soon as 
announced in this country or in Europe, and their value 
impartially reported upon. In such reports the read- 
ers of the RURAL NEW-YORKER have before them 
a trustworthy guide as to what seeds or plants are 
worthy of trial. Over 


> . > 
500 Original Engravings Yearly 
Of all kinds of Farm Animals, Fruits, the choicest of 
our Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, of Country Dwell- 
ings, etc. For the 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, and WEST. 


A complete National Journal of Rural Affairs. 
Truth, progress, the real interests of the land and 
those who cultivateit; the dissemination of improved 
seeds and plants, and of the knowledge how Beat to 
cultivate them; to conduct the journal so that it may 
have a just claim upon all who love nature, areamong 
the aimsof the RURAL NEW-YORKER. 

Farmers and gardeners—rural ag of any and 
every occupation—city people who have conserva- 
tories or gardens, if not familiar with the RURAL 
NEW- YORKER, inquire as to its standing and influ- 
ence of those who are, and subscribe for itas a measure 
of economy. 


A $4.00 PAPER FOR 82.00 PER YEAR. 


THE RURAL’S 
Next Seed Distribution, 


To be sent free to those who subscribe for BOTH 
PAPERS. at $3.50, is briefly as follows: 
lst, THE RURAL HEAVY DENT CORN. 
The heaviest weight of kernel and ear. One hundred 
and seventeen bushels of shelled corn per acre on 530 
acres. So certified to. 
2d, RURAL THOROUGHBRED FLINT CORN. 

Raised in the Rural family tor 26 consecutive years. 
Longest ears 16 inches, 


34, WYSOR’S CROSS nae FULTZO-CLAWSON 


The largest kernel of any wheat in cultivation—so 
claimed. Hardy, disease-resisting, prolific. 

4th, SURPRISE WHEAT. 
Four kernels ina breast. Very prolific and hardy, 
At the rate of 72 bushels per acre has been raised on 


small plots. 
5th, SHUMAKER WHEAT. 
Early, prolific, and hardy. 
6th, CHALLENGER LIMA BEANS. 
Seed selected through three generations. 
7th, PERFECTION GOLDEN HEARTWELL 
CELERY. 
Several hearts to a stalk. 
8th, THE PERFECT GEM SQUASH. 

A marvel of productiyeness. Fine-grained, sweet, 
dry—combining the exceliencies of both the Summer 
and Winter squash. 

9h, RURAL CHATER HOLLYHOCKE. 
A perfection flower. Three feet of brilliantly colored 
rosettes — white, lemon, buff, rose, red, crimson, 
maroon, and nearly black. 
2,00 WORTH OF VALUABLE PRESENTS FROM 

LEADING MEN OF THE COUNTRY 
for the best yields from the Rural Dent and Thor- 
oughbred Corns and Wysor’s Fultzo-Clawson Wheat. 

Subscribe for The Sunday School Times and the 

RURAL NEW- YORKER for $3.50 while the oppor- 
tunity offers. Address 


RURAL NEW - YORKER. 


Specimen copies will be sent to all applicants free. 
_34 Park Row, New York, 
ATALOGUE OF LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


Wonderfully Cheap. 


D. R. NIVER, Axsany, N. Y. 








TEMPERANCE ink: 
e 2 10 cents. 
The leading temperance Rarer it the world; sworn 
weekly circulation over 10,000; 18 colums solid read- 
ing; temperance worker’s rtrait in every issue; 
elegant paper; commended by Gov. 8t, John, Miss 
Frances &. Willard and hundreds of other temper- 
ance leaders, On trial 8 weeks, 10 cents, Silver or 
stamps rec’d. Mention this paper. Address, The 
National Libe: ms 106 klin-st, Chicago, lil. 
$100 to $250 per month can be made by 

energetic agents selling our 
new Silver Mould White Wire Clothes Line, 
Sells reealy = ovary house. Si Address, 

IRAR. Co., 





Steady work foractive, honest men 
Apply at once to J. Austin Shaw, 
urseryman, 


pate ae 


Good Wages. 





ce tARD WIRE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentiemen’s Best Low-priced WATCH 

Pon earth IRIE to those et up clubs. “Send 
pame to PENNSYLVANIA WaTox Phila. 





To be Issued Dec. 27, 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


By LOWRY AND DOANE, 
Price, $10 per 100; 12 cents each by mail, 


HYMN SERVICE NO. 3 isa useful collection of 
Songs for Sunday-schools. While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


international Lessons of 1882, 


They will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
school services. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 Kast Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. ___ Chicago. 


Holiday Music ! 


Send the price mentioned below, and receive by return 
mait one of these splendid new Music Books for Hbliday 


Norway Music Album, {>t plain: $ cloth; 








$4 gilt. 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
58 Songs. Elegant. 
Gems of English Song, re 
The best and newest. oF 
Gems of Strauss. | EACH BOOK, 
Brightest music, $3.00 Fine Gilt, 
Franz’s Album of Song, $2.50 Cloth, 
Best German Songs. $2.00 4. 
Creme de la Creme 2 vols. 
Standard Piano Music. 


Rhymes and Tunes 41.50. 
Charming Nursery and Kindergarten Songs. 


Present to your Sunday-school the New Books 
BEACON LIGHT, 30 cents. 
LIGHT AND LIFE, 35 cents. 
BANNER OF VICTORY, 35 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & OO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO.. 
R43 Broadway, N. Y. 1288 Chestnut St., Phila. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CLUSTER OF SONG, 


A new collection of the choicestson 
standard and popular, by the bestauthors. With 
accompaniment. covers, : cloth, $2.50. 
A very handsome holiday edition in cloth, gilt, $3.25. 


SUNDAY READINGS, 


Gems of Sacred Music (not hymns) atranged in an 
attractive, tasteful manner, as solos for the piano-forte, 
by Albert W. Berg, from the best ancient and modern 
masters. Novel in design, and useful and attractive in 
contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; cloth, $2.00, 


Little Lays For Lads and Lasses, 


An unique and charming collection of lovely son 
for children. The Words and Music are all arene & 
and the entire contents simple, refined, and child-like, 
By Wade Whipple. Boards, 75 cents; cloth, $1, 


Copies of any of the above mailed on receipt of price. 


Published by WM. A, POND & CO., 25 Union 
Square, New York City. 


of the day, both 








11! EXCELSIOR !! 1 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, , 


Gem of Gems 


BY ASA HULL, 
Is an illustration of the great progress that is pos- 
sible in Sunday-Sch»ol Music. 

Do you really want the best? If so 
give itatrial. Size, 192 pages, 35 cents, $3.60 
per dozen, $30 per hundred, 

Specimen copy, paper cover, mailed on receipt of 
25 cents, Address ASA ’ 


240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Infant Songs. 


Think of it! 


A volume of songs for little children, fully adapted 
for either Sunday or common-school purposes. Words 
and music entirely new, and they are sweetest little 
gems ever gathered into one volume. The melodies 
bubble up in one’s busy hours, and set older hearts 
aglow with love to God and his works. Address all 
orders to W. A. OGDEN, Toledo, Ohio. Enclose 
stamp for specimen pages. Price, single copy, 20c. 
per dozen, $1.80; per 100, $12.00. Just published. 


THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN. 











SINGLE ST 


KE. SAMPLE 
Y¥ MAIL $1. CIRCULAR 
WRITING 


AND SAMPLE 
‘ J. W. STOAKES, Milan, 0. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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[December 81, 1881. 





. Something that wili Help Y our Class. 


‘ for the first quarter of 1882 is now ready, It contains a double-page colored map of “The Pathways of our Lord;” a full-page finely engraved picture 
views of | and things mentioned 


of matter belpful to the study of the lessons, 


in the lesson, with illustrations of Eastern manners and customs; eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns with music, and a great variety 


WHAT I? COSTS.—The price of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for 
postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as fallows :—For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 36 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen, 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 








ORDER NOW FOR 1882. 


Improved Teachers’ Class Books 


AND 


Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Third International Sunday-school Convention. 


These ks prepared with a view to meet the requirements of the more thoroughly organized 
sanding schoo! work ot ee prerees Cor. and to enabie the teacher readily to keep class records that will con- 
venlently the each scholar performs, They bave been tested by several years’ actual 

0 


are 
ex in vei Su New York, and are now published for the information and of 
BUNDAY SCHOOL Wo EVERYWHERE AND ANYWHERE. wig 
" Ae Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, % centa. A liberal 
discoun' a num 
T CLAMS RECON 


Siahied pany address, postage paid, on receipt ot above prices. 


THE NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


‘A BOOK OF 224 PAGES 


THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 


By sending address on a postal card to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS | 
FOR FALL AND WINTER, 4881 AND 1882, 


Containing valuable information by which persons in all sections of the 
United States can avail themselves of city fashions and prices. Among the 
goods mentioned are _ 











Silks, Satins and Velvets. Fringes and Embroideries. House Furnishing Goods. 
Dress Goods. Ribbons, Ties, etc. Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
Mourning Goods. Cloths and Cloakings. Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. Furs and Millinery. Men’s and Boys’ Hats. 
Shawls and Cloaks Underwear Books and Stationery 


Corsets, etc. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 
Rubber Goods, ‘Trunks, etc. 
Flannels and Muslins. 
Linens and Upholstery. | 

Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention 
as customers present in person. Money refunded for articles not as expected 
when receiv No charge made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for postage | 
on samples. Address, for samples or Catalogue, 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, from ‘Thirteenth 
Street to City Hall Square, and extends to Chestnut Street. The ground floor alone covers an area of 
| about three acres. 


Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Hos and Gloves, 
White and Laces, 
Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 


Toys and Games, 

Silverware. 

China and Glassware. | 
Furniture and Carpets 




















Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School ‘Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sun- 
day School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed 
in the binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


IMPROVEMENTS—NEW STYLES—NEW CATALOGUE. | 
The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 


Whose cabinet or lor have won Aughest honors at every one ot the great world’s industrial exhibitions 
for fourteen yoore (being the only American organs which have been found worthy of such at any), have 
effected mare and groster prostionty vasnente improvements in their Organs in the las! year than in any similar 
period since the first introduction of this instrument by them, twenty years since; and are now offering organs 
of higher excelience and ; also lar medium an: rene, tis of dd quality and ai 
lower prices ; 22, fe. 960 and upwards. “ANEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 36 pp., 4to, is now 
ready (October, iast), fully describing and ti ing more than 100 styles of Organs. This, with net prices 
and — gy much information oo orenne eA ae Sy Fy eee aver oe th aiine 
of pure! sent and ress 3 “ remont St. 
BOSTON: wkast Mth Be NEW YORK, or a, Wabash Ave, CHICAGO. <= Serene 


:« 











In ordering goeds, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in 
The Sunday School Times. 





AMERICAN MESSENGER, Sci! .zevorysy torte snd cuit 9 


as being admirably suited tor general distribution. 
MonTHLY. All single addresses, 30 cents a year. 5 copies, $1.10, postpaid; 20 copies, $3.90, postpaid ; 40 
copies, $6, or $6.80, postpaid. 


CHILD’S PAPE with its clear type, handsome paper, fine illustrations, has no superior, if 
9 any equal, in attractive appearance. MONTHLY. 8 copies to one addreas 
$1, postpaid; 100 to one address, $12, postpaid. 


VIORNING LIGHT for the little ones, beautifully illustrated, and printed in large type. It can 
. be divided, thus making it a semimonthly. 8 copies to one address, $), 
postp.id; 100 to one address, $12, postpaid. 


APPLES OF GOLD For the youngest readers. With large type, and pictures on every 
. 


page. A weekly paper, with one number in each quarter, beantifully 
colored. 50 centa a year; 10 copies to one address, $3.50. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, ‘envious cndensminacions) , 


weekly paper in the United States. It is 
PURE, i 

CHEAP, 
BEAUTIFUL, HELPFUL. 


It contains during the year above 400 costly and elegant engravimgs, and every number has something 
tosuit each member of the family. Its Contributions, 8.8. Lessons, Stories, Illustrations, Editorials, Outlook, 
and [tems are of general and permanent interest. $2.50 a year, postpaid. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, 52 Bromfield Street, PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut Street, 
ROCHESTER, 75 State Street, CHICAGO, 50 Madison Street. 


Y La ge OR Ae ae 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES,—This paper is recognized both here and abroad 
as the great weekly paper of the world for Sunday-school sensiors. It is just what every live 
he size of the paper and the frequency of its issue enables it to give 


INSTRUCTIVE, 
STIMULATING, and 











teacher should have. 


so 1 ® variety of help to the study of the lessons, and such an abundance of material from 
the skilled writers of the various lesson departments, that each teacher ean choose for himself 
what is best fitted to his own needs and to his icular class. 

THE THREE MONTHS’ PLAN.—The subscription price is $2.00. year, but if you do 
not feel prepared just now to subseribe for a full year, you can have the paper sent to you 
every week for three months for fifty cents. ; 

WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are 
given. You can ag wpe form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The 
club may subscribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in 
that way. A club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-jive cents 
for each member. ! 

HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. From five to nine copies in a peckege to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nine- 
teen copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to 
one address, $1.00 each. Noch for . Subscriptions will be taken for any portion 
of a year at yearly rates. While the papers for aclub at the above rates must be sent in a 
package to one address, the publisher requires that each club subseri; ion be accompanied 
with the names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. For twenty-five cents 
per copy in addition to the above club rates, the paperg will be mailed directly to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members of aclub. In this Cask however, the papers for a club must 
all go to one post-office, and the subscription must not be for léss than one year. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY.—Sunday-school teachers are becouring convinced that 
it pays to Sa into their scholars’ hands the. noon best 4 to the study of the lesson. A vast 
number of teachers supply their scholars regularly with Zhe Scholars’ Quarterly, which is 
published at, the office of The Sunday School Times. This Quarterly should not be confused 
with any other. Among the many helpful things to be found in each number, is a handsome 
double-page colored , engraved and printed especially fpr the Jessons of the quarter. 
Taken altogether, with i — pictures, varied lesson nratter, and appropriate hymas, it is 
a book that you can hardly afford to have your class do without. 

WHAT IT COSTS.—The price of Tuk ScHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or 
$25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anythin 
for parses Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 1 
copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply @ class costs, for instance, as follows :—For 
five scholars, one year, $1.25} three months, 35 cents~ for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itsel th’ questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time fordistribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 


year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or s er quantities. Con- 
side the amount of paper and furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the ¢ Lesson Leaf in use, 


_ Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


DO NOT BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


without a BLACKBOARD in your 8. 8 Ours is by far the CHEAPEST jn the market 


x46, Printed en heavy paper and ready for yse. T!lustrates the International 8. 8. Lessons. €@Trial copy mailed 
E Serr Meer ee 8. . Superintendent. Do not fail to send for one; you will be delighted 















Price, per year, $3.00 ; 6 months, $1.75 ; 3 months, $1.00. Address LAUER & YOST, 


e Mention Cleveland, Ohio. 














THE FAVORITE CHAIR 
Yor a Holiday, Birthday or Wedding Present, nothing could 
pe pe oe than this celebrated Combination Chair, 
left cut represents but one of five articles comb:ned, viz: 
Parlor, brary, Reclimng or Invahd's Char, Child's Cnb, 
and Bed. Fifty changes of position. 
Itis je and durable in construction, while its elegance 
is unrivaled. Satisfaction : 
‘We manufacture Invalid's Chairs on wheels, and Physican's 
[Send stamp fer Illns. Catalorne. Mention th’s paper.) 
: STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR CO. 
No, 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





The Sunday School ‘Times Intends to admit only advertisements 
the publisher will refund to subscribers 


that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of & party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


any, money,that they lose thereby. 
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